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The list of writers who 
are published in any 
particular magazine is 
long. Contrary to popu¬ 
lar opinion it's harder 
for a writer to break 
into a magazine a sec¬ 
ond time. When a writ¬ 
er’s byline appears in a 
magazine a third time, 
it's good reason for 
everybody to celebrate. 

Such an author is Rob¬ 
ert Lory, whose short 
story. "The Weakest 
Link," begins on page 
40. 

Working as an ad and 
public relations writer 
and industrial photogra¬ 
pher in upstate New 
York, Richmond, Va., 
and currently New York 
City, Bob has published 
in SIRI twice before. His 
work has also appeared 
in "MR.” Magazine. 
"Fantasy & Science Fic¬ 
tion." "If Science Fic¬ 
tion" and "Worlds of 
Tomorrow." In 1965 his 
story "Star Party" was 
selected for Ace Books’ 
"World's Best Science 
Fiction." and last fall a 
story "Rundown" was 
included in the Berkley 
Books' anthology, "Sci¬ 
ence Fiction Oddities." 

A magna cum laude 
graduate of Harpur Col¬ 
lege (1961). Bob is a 
veteran of three years 
with the U.S. Army in 
Germany. He has a 
young son and daughter, 
and enjoys painting, 
chess and karate. 
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The SIR! Sex Survey is 
one of our most widely 
read and discussed fea¬ 
tures. This month's edi¬ 
tion. "Sex and the Pur¬ 
suit of Pleasure," begin¬ 
ning on page 23, is an 
excellent example for 
explaining the popularity 
of this feature among 
social and behavioral 
scientists as well as 
non-professional stu¬ 
dents of this field. 

We have Included 
three reports, from two 
men and one woman, 
which reveal the man¬ 
ners In which they dis¬ 
covered the sexual na¬ 
ture of mankind In gen¬ 
eral and themselves in 
particular. In a thorough¬ 
ly scientific manner they 
discuss their histories 
with particular refer¬ 
ence to their first sexual 
encounters. The reports 
include the effect of 
these encounters on 
their sexual conscious¬ 
nesses, and our corre¬ 
spondents’ further ef¬ 
forts to evaluate and/or 
complement the Initial 
experience. 



Traffic tie-ups are a lit¬ 
tle different from the 
weather in that though 
everybody talks about 
them some people actu¬ 
ally do something. 
About one of the most 
unusual and imaginative 
approaches to avoiding 
traffic jams has been 
invented by a North 
Carolina company known 
as Bensen Aircraft. Ben- 
sen’s solution? The Gy¬ 
rocopter. 

When SIR! contributor 
Lyle Bierma saw his 
first Gyrocopter he felt 
an immediate urge to 
test-pilot the device. 
And up in the air he 
went. He was having 
such a ball that It ap¬ 
peared as If It would be 
a while before he land¬ 
ed. 

Whether you hate traf¬ 
fic or are an aircraft 
enthusiast or you Just 
enjoy getting away from 
it all once in a while, 
we feel you will really 
like Lyle’s report on the 
Gyrocopter. Incidentally, 
budget fans will be In¬ 
terested in knowing that 
Lyle Bierma Includes 
the estimated cost. We 
think you’ll be In for a 
surprise on that ac¬ 
count. 
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Michael Caine is for the 
birds and that fact does 
not seem to bother 
him. "Birds" being Lon¬ 
don slang for chicks, 
and Michael Caine be¬ 
ing the Cockney bloke 
on his way to super¬ 
movie-star fame, we de¬ 
cided to take a good 
look at him. 

You might know him 
as Harry Palmer, the 
poor man’s James Bond 
in "The Ipcress File" 
and "Funeral In Berlin" 
or maybe you remem¬ 
ber him as “Alfie” or 
maybe you saw a news¬ 
paper item about girls 
making a scene over 
the ultra-cool English 
actor. 

Somehow despite all 
the fabulous stories his 
name inspires, despite 
his definite ability to 
keep up with his new 
and fabulous affluence 
Michael Caine is grind¬ 
ing out movies as often 
as possible so he can 
have his share of it all 
before everything stops. 

The story of this plain, 
unadulterated cockney 
and his so-far victorious 
fight to claw his way 
into the circles in which 
“he ought not to be" 
makes fascinating read¬ 
ing whether you're a 
movie buff or not. Just 
flip the contents page 
over to page four and 
enter "The Bird Filled 
World of Michael Caine." 
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LEARN HOW IT FEELS TO ENJOY TWO CARS, A CHAUFFEUR AND PENTHOUSE PAD WITH 100 FEET OF TERRACE ■ By W. CARTMAN 


■ For years we've had British actors invading the U.S. 
and showing ,the home-grown variety how It ought to be 
done. They’ve been fellows like Rex Harrison and David 
Niven and James Mason and, more recently, Richard Bur¬ 
ton, who speaks with those fawncy upper-class accents 
that reek of good schools and fine old families and all 
the rest of the stuff that goes over so big in class-con¬ 
scious England—and even bigger in theoretically classless 
America. The whole British invasion has gotten to be a 
big problem that Actors' Equity, which is the union of 
stage actors, is trying to bar the English from appearing 
on U.S. stages at all. 

And now we have Maurice Micklewhite. who Is strictly 
a lower-class subject of the Oueen and speaks pure Cock¬ 
ney. a language that, while it has some far-back con¬ 
nection with English, is almost totally incomprehensible 
to Americans. 

Maurice, who is now Michael Caine, alias Harry Palmer 
of "The Ipcress File" and its sequels, is definitely In. So 
In that eager “birds"—Cockney for "girls’V-on both sides 
of the Atlantic keep throwing themselves at him. aspiring 
hostesses he’s never laid eyes on invite him to their 
parties, and even delegates at the United Nations come 
up and ask for his autograph. 

He wears suits that James Bond wouldn’t be ashamed 
of, whipped up by those chintzy London tailors who wouldn't 
have let him in the front door of their shops a few years 
ago. In New York he stays at the posh Regency Hotel, 
high up, where he can see the birds who gather outside 
and call him on the phone constantly. In Hollywood he 
has two cars and a chauffeur. In London he has recently 
leased a penthouse pad with a 100-foot terrace from which 
he can look down on the best people who used to give 
him such a hard time. 

And Is he ever loving It? You bet he isl "I was a bum 
so long," he says. 

All of this new affluence is made possible by a rash 
of movies that have turned him into a celebrity, not so 
well known yet as was Clark Gable, but well on his way. 
In the last months it has been almost Impossible to go 
to your Friendly Neighborhood Playhouse without seeing 
him in “The Ipcress File," which began it all, or "Alfie.” 
for which he won an Academy Award nomination, or 
"Funeral in Berlin," or "Hurry Sundown,” or "Gambit." 
And there are more to come. Recently he’s been in Finland 
—one of the few countries in which he Isn't known—star¬ 
ring in "Billion Dollar Brains," in which he again plays 
Harry Palmer, the common man's answer to James Bond. 

Harry, as the millions who have seen "The Ipcress File” 
or “Funeral in Berlin” know, is a bumbling anti-hero-type 
spy, and Caine admits there is some similarity between 
Harry and himself. Both look with distate and resentment 
on the Establishment, and neither ever loses his cool. 

Cool . . . detached . . . amused . . . alert—these are 
the words most often used to describe the 6' 2 " English¬ 
man with the near-sighted blue eyes, the curly blond hair, 
the good-looking face which seldom shows any emotion. 

This new Cockney Cinderella was born in London in 
1933, way over on the wrong side of the tracks or, in his 
case, the Thames River. His father toted iced fish at the 
Billingsgate Fish Market, as his father had done before 


him. His mother scrubbed offices all night, and together 
they made enough pounds and shillings to afford a two- 
room flat. It had no central heating, no Indoor plumbing, 
no electricity, and one bedroom. In which Caine, his young¬ 
er brother, and the parents all slept. 

With this beginning, Caine could look forward only to 
a bleak existence bounded by a menial job. occasional beer 
hangovers, and marriage to one of the neighborhood girls 
neither pretty enough nor smart enough to make her 
getaway. 

Caine viewed this with no enthusiasm at all, and when¬ 
ever he could he would escape Into the make-believe 
world of American movies and American books, where the 
poor-boy-makes-good motif was cheerier to contemplate 
than the world around him. The fish market, he decided, 
was not for him. “I was bom a millionaire,” he says, 
"except that I had no money. I always had what they call 
in those old English books ideas above my station, tastes 
above my means, and an intellect above my accent." 

So at 20. after leaving school at .16 and serving a hitch 
with the Royal Fusiliers in Korea', he began what was to 
be a personal ten-year battle with the theatrical profes¬ 
sion. It was a war on two fronts. His old neighborhood 
rocked with laughter at his desire to become an actor, 
and the world of the theater wasn’t about to be broken 
into by an upstart of his calibre. As for Caine himself, 
he didn't use his mustering out pay to enroll at the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Arts; he didn’t even know there was 
such a thing as a drama school. He spent his accumulated 
pay and then got himself a job in a butter factory. 

As soon as he smelled the place, he knew he wanted 
out, and with the help of a fellow worker to whom he con¬ 
fided his ambition, he made his escape. This man—"the 
only one who didn’t laugh at me”—had a daughter who 
was a semi-professional singer and through her Caine got 
a copy of The Stage, a London theatrical paper; read of 
a job as stage manager for a repertory company In a 
suburb; and spent nine months there running errands for 
the cast at a snappy $7 a week. 

He went from that into small parts ... on to a larger 
company as a juvenile lead. Then, figuring he was ready 
for London and the bigger time, he returned to the city 
—and back to the grind of dishwasher, bakery assistant 
and laundry worker while he tried to get a foothold in the 
acting racket. Meantime, he had married a young actress 
named Patricia Haines and become the father of a baby 
daughter. The marriage lasted three years before It foun¬ 
dered on a sea of poverty and frustration. He'd never make 
it, his drama-school-trained wife told him. But Caine kept 
haunting talent agencies and theaters, knowing that eventu¬ 
ally something would give, as it always did in those Horatio 
Alger stories he had read so avidly. 

Producers told him his accent was hopeless, but Caine 
refused to change. "It was some stupid class pride," he 
says now. "I used to say to them, ‘Give me the part and 
I'll do it. but I'm not going to do some sort of act in 
your office.' ” 

But he stayed alive, and moved from stock company 
to stock company, learning as he went. He understudied 
Peter O’Toole in "The Long and the Short and the Tall" 
and playecj the role on tour. (Continued on page 61) 


MICHAEL MINE 




DROP LEAFLETS 


Dear SIR!: 

That article on sexy leaflets was really 
something. The Idea of a government 
producing pornography makes you kind 
of wonder Just how low people will sink 
In time of war. That must be quite a 
collection of stuff your writer Herb 
Friedmann has because he certainly 
seems to know what he Is talking about. 
It looks as if you picked the most repre¬ 
sentative pieces of this propaganda to 
illustrate the story. 

I think it was a really excellent article 
and one more effort that proves you 
fellows are on the ball when It comes to 
coming up with unusual material. 

T.L. 

Caldwell, N.J. 


TONE POEMS 


Dear SIR!: 

Didn't you guys ever have a coloring 
book when you were kids. If you did you 
would have known that female flesh Is 
never purple. In case you're wondering 
what I am talking about turn to page 31 
of September SIR! magazine and you will 
see what I’ve been forced to buy. A 
couple of real good looking babes who 
are painted over with some kind of 
purple stuff that makes it hard to really 
see them the way I'd like to. 

Now I know you can't hold a confer¬ 
ence with all your readers before you 
make every little move; but have some 
consideration. What I mean Is If you're 
going to be good enough to have pictures 
of dames I want to look at, be good 
enough not to have any stupid printing 
technique get in my way. Okay? 

S.L. 

Santa Fe. N.M. 

Dear S.L.: You’re taking part In our con¬ 
ference right now. 

Dear SIRI: 

I don't know what you did with those 
chicks In Country Picnic In the Septem¬ 
ber SIR! but it was really great. That sort 
of reddish-purple color made Melissa and 
Jo-ann look really other-wordly but In a 


down-to-Earth way If you know what I 
mean. That one with the really long hair 
(you don’t see which girl Is which) had 
a really vivacious smile which was some¬ 
how captured by the skillful use of color 
In what would ordinarily be a draggy 
black and white page. 

R.V. 

Pasadena, Calif. 

Dear R.V.: The long-haired gal waa Me- 
liasa ... or was it Jo-ann? 


GIRLS 


Dear SIR!: 

I liked the section about Denine Novak 
(June SIRI). She is a real good-looking 
blonde but her bosom is not up to par 
with that of Gayle Robinson or most of 
all with Kathy Wade. Kathy is really a 
doll. I would like to see more of her. 
And how about giving information about 
Kathy, like her favorite hobby, pet peeve, 
favorite color . . . and what are her 
measurements? 

It wouldn't hurt to add the measure¬ 
ments along with the girls In every mag 
you publish. 

Keep up the good work. 

H.G. 

Aiken, S.C. 

Dear H.G.: Just to set the record straight, 
curvy Kathy Is an impressive 38-27-38. 
Her favorite hobbies include travelling 
and tennis. Kathy says her pet peeve Is 
"people who have pet peeves." As for a 
favorite color—one look at her pix and 
the answer is apparent. It's red—"the 
more flaming the better.” 

Dear SIRI: 

Bravo for the Jet age If Hattie Donald 
(SIR! Sept. '67) considers herself its 
child. Hattie has got one of those cute 
faces and womanly bodies that Just drive 
men wild. I think she's an example of 
the way the SIR! girls have been getting 
better and better. Yours for many many 
more issues of SIR! especially when it 
features such girls as Hattie. 

H.M. 

Milwaukee, WIs. 



Dear SIRI: 

Holy moly! Holly Crommer la It. in 
case you forget which babe is which (and 
I don't see how you can) Holly Is the 
lovely, lovely, feminine bundle on page 
10. She says she’d rather be a bird 
sometimes; but I'm glad she’s not as 
that would be an awful waste of a won¬ 
derful person. I've never seen a more 
perfect looking chick than Holly. She 
definitely should be Hollywood, like a 
star or something. 

P.B. 

New Haven, Conn. 

Dear SIR!: 

I am in the U.S. Army and read SIRI 
whenever someone buys one. After pag¬ 
ing through each copy I get sick. You 
photograph a very low class of females. 
I have yet to see a charming or even a 
pretty girl In an issue. You would double 
your circulation if you would take more 
time to find attractive women. 

For Instance your June issue with 
Lorna Drew who was your fold-out. She 
is not attractive at all. especially In that 
Idiotic fold-out with her holding a large 
bowl In front of her. She looks canniba¬ 
listic, cheap and unappealing. 

Then there’s Kathy Wade of the same 
issue. Well that speaks for itself. You 
should put a bag over her head. 

J.D. 

Dear J.D.: A few lines back you'll see 
that H.G. disagrees with you. He's right 
and you’re right. After all, when it comes 
to women how can anyone go wrong? 


COGGINS ON BUICK 


Dear SIR!: 

Frank Coggins story on the Bulck In 
the September Issue is I feel, his best 
report yet. Not only does he tell us what 
this car does and does not do. he shows 
us. That is, when I read the article I felt 
as If I were at the wheel of the Bulck 
GS-400. It was quite an experience. Cog¬ 
gins writes like a pro in a field In which 
there is too little coverage: 

N.S. 

Augusta, Ga. 

Dear N.S.: If you feel that way about 
Frank (as we do) you might be interest¬ 
ed in reading the magazine which has 
his own complete personal attention— 
Popular Imported Cars. Look Into it. We 
think you'll like It 


’’VIET CONG” 


Dear SIRI: 

In reference to your article, "Strictly 
G.l.” and the question of the origin of 
the words “Viet Cong." 

The term was first used by President 
Ngo Dlnh Diem in a letter to President 
Kennedy In 1961. There is no direct trans¬ 
lation to the English language for the 
term, but it means roughly "rebellious 
Viet" (Viet meaning a citizen of Vlet- 
Nam—in this case South Viet Nam). As 
used by President Ngo the meaning was 
most probably the same as the English 
word "hoodlum.” 

P.E. 

Viet Nam 
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■ Do some photographers have an easy life of lux¬ 
ury? Like Bill Crespinel when, last winter, he headed 
south from New York on a cruise ship accompanied 
by beautifully curved brunette model Linda Moore? 
(No relation, by the way. of Debbie Moore whose 
blonde charms you’ll find beginning on page 57 
of this issue.) Well. Bill leveled with us when we 
asked the qustion. “Linda was along for more than 
cheesecake pics.” he told us. “She was my model 
for three advertising assignments as well, including 
one for the steamship company. So we really work¬ 
ed hard a good deal of the time. But I won't kid 
you—there were times to relax and have fun too." 
Highlights that Linda especially remembers include 
luncheon high on a cliff in Port-au-Prince. Haiti 
where the food was native; a drive across Jamaica 
where the mountain scenery reminded her of Ver¬ 
mont instead of the tropics; and eating squid in 
its own ink in a top businessmen's luncheon spot 
in San Juan. Puerto Rico. “I like to eat.” she con¬ 
cedes, “and I love seafood. The animal they call 
langosta—a sort of tropical lobster—was another 
one of my favorites in the islands." Eating, for¬ 
tunately for Linda, has no appreciable effect on 
the dimensions of her curves, which remain at 
35-24-36V2- One reason she holds her figure with¬ 
out difficulty may be her penchant for swimming. 
There was plenty of that on the cruise, where she 
quickly acquired some pink sunburn. But in New 
York Linda swims too, at a health club where she 
averages three workouts a week. She also is a 
keen social dancer, and notes the fact that modern 
dances are workouts compared to the old days of 
the foxtrot and waltz. But she feels that dancing 
isn't sexy when you’re doing it. “I honestly forget 
my date on a dance floor,” she says, “I'm so in¬ 
volved in the dance. But give me candles and wine 
and a cozy restaurant—and I really feel chummy." 



At the left (above) Linda epjoys os background an upland 
lake In Jamaica: to the right, scenes in cruiseshio cabin. 
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TOO HOT TOO HAWAII 

Detective Pete Schofield started his vacation with a congenial redhead only 
to be interrupted by a deluge of danger, diamonds and women of mystery 

By THOMAS B. DEWEY 

CHAPTER ONE 

When 1 stepped out of the barber 
shop, 1 spotted her coming up from 
the beach, by that passage between the 
Moana Hotel and the Royal Hawaiian. 
She turned in my direction and 1 ducked 
back out of sight and watched her 
come along Kalakaua Boulevard past 
the Moana and the Surfrider. 

She had a towel over one arm and 
a pair of sunglasses In her other hand. 
She was a redhead, about five-two or 
three, with good, strong, shapely tan 
legs tapering down to slim ankles and 
cute little feet in high heeled pumps. 
She had freckles here and there. She 
walked with as much dignity as pos¬ 
sible, considering her perfect confor¬ 
mation. She couldn't help It that the 
various sections, fore and aft. moved 

In lovely concert, swaying. Jouncing or 
jiggling as the case might be. 

1 had been in Hawaii a very 3hort 
time, having arrived early that same 
morning after an all-night flight from 
Los Angeles, and 1 was not up on the 
local customs. But surely, 1 thought, 
following redheads was permissible 
anywhere. 

It was one of those days — warm and 
sunny and the soft trade wind blowing 
gently, Just as the travel folder brag¬ 
ged, and 1 would have followed her 
gladly all the way to Tahiti. But she 
turned Into the beach entrance of the 
Leilani Hotel and there we were. She 
charted a meandering course around 
the shaded end of the swimming pool 
and 1 stayed a discreet distance behind 
until she turned Into the building and 
started down the ramp toward the ele¬ 
vators. She was most impressive walk¬ 
ing away down the sloping ramp. 

One of the elevators clanged softly, 
the doors slid back and 1 visualized her 
stepping inside. 1 reached the elevator 
and rode to the fourth floor. That won¬ 
derful breeze was swirling through the 
wide, right-angled, dead-end corridor 
where the elevators were banked along 
one side with a bench opposite them. 
When 1 stepped out, there was a man 
sitting on the bench. He looked like a 
Chinese, or maybe Korean. 1 was no 
expert. Also, he didn’t look too well. 

He looked kind of a gray-blue color. 

"You all right?" 1 asked him. 

He nodded. 

"Awright," he said. 

"Would you like me to call some¬ 
body?” 1 said. "A doctor, somebody?” 

He shook his head violently. 

"No, no, am awright. Many thanks. 
You—" 

“My name Is Schofield,” 1 said "Peter 
Schofield." 

He showed the teeth again, nodding. 

"Schofield," he said. "My name Yang 
—Chun Yang. Many thanks." 

He looked around as If he was afraid 
somebody might be following him. He 
wasn’t breathing very well. 

“Nice meeting you. Mr. Yang," 1 
said and beat It around the comer and 
down the hall. 

At the third door from the end, 1 tried 
the knob silently. The door was locked. 

1 took out my key, stuck it in the lock 
and turned. The door opened and 1 went 
in. 

She was half out of her swimsuit, 
facing the door. She had challenging 
green eyes and the freckles were liber¬ 
ally and excitingly distributed here and 
there. 1 walked up to her and kissed 
her three times—once on the mouth. 

“Oh, it’s you," said my wife. 

"Who else?” 1 said. 

She shrugged, turning, and 1 helped 
her the rest of the way out of the 
swimsuit, it was pretty wet. 1 took it 
out on the balcony overlooking the 
swimming pool and hung it over a 
canvas chair. When 1 went back, she 
was rubbing herself dry with a fresh 
towel. 

She tossed the towel on the bed and 
turned around. She was smiling now, 
big and wonderful. 

1 got hold of her and she vibrated. 

"Wait till you hit that beach,” she 
said. 

"1 can wait," 1 grinned. It was our 
first real vacation in years. 

1 changed my hold and she faked a 
swoon in my arms. 1 carried her to the 
bed and put her down gently. She was 
holding onto the front of my shirt. 

"Think of that," she said, panting a 
little. "You followed me all the way 
home." 

"It was easy." 

She watched me unbutton my shirt 
and take It off. 1 paused a couple of 
times to kiss her here and there. She 
made little sounds of desperation. 

"I’ve seen enough already," she said. 
"I’m never going home. I’m going to 
stay here and sit under a banyan tree 
till 1 rot—till my teeth fall out and 1 
lose my moral sense and I'm going to 
become known as Jungle Jeannie, the 
Queen of the Tropics—” 

“What moral sense?" 1 said. 

1 kissed her again and she grabbed 
me. Giggling slyly, she unhooked my 

belt. There was a knock at the door, 
light, rapid, urgent. 

My insides knotted up. Jeannie said 
an extremely bad word. 1 fastened my 
belt and she reached for me but 1 
moved back. 

“Don't go," she whispered. 

’Til get rid of him," 1 said. 

"Well wait!" she squealed. 

She scrambled off the bed and made 
for the bathroom. 1 gave her a swat as 
she passed. It felt good. She gave me 
a look-back through the narrow opening 
of the bathroom door. 

1 threw her a kiss and opened the 
door. Outside stood the man from the 
bench. Mr. Yang. 

He looked. If possible, worse than 
he had before. He could barely stand 
on his feet. He had his arms crossed 
over his midsection, as if holding onto 
himself. His mouth worked. 

"Look, Mr. Yang—’’ 1 said. 

He kept moving his mouth and came 
on in. 1 didn’t feel 1 ought to push him 
around much. 1 gave him a little sup¬ 
port, got him to a chair and onto it and 
closed the door. His lips were still 
making silent words. 

"What is it?" 1 said. "What do you 
want?" 

"Misser Schofield—” he said, "you 
help me — ?” 

"if 1 can. but — " 

1 had to lean close to catch his 
words. He was a very sick man. 1 reach¬ 
ed for the phone and he lifted one hand 
and shook his head. There was blood 
on his hand. 

"No. Please. You find my—wife — Sue 
Yang. Give her — this.” 

With great difficulty he reached In¬ 
side his coat and drew out a long en¬ 
velope. There was blood on his shirt. 

He handed me the envelope and 1 ac¬ 
cepted It, handling it gingerly. 

"Why me?" 1 said. 

"You friend—Max." 

"Max Gould?" 

He nodded. His eyes rolled oddly in 
his face. 

"Your wife,” 1 said. "Where can 1 find 
her?" 

“Sue Yang — dancer — " he gasped. 

"Who did this to you?" 1 asked. 

His lips moved soundlessly. He let go 
of his wounded belly with one arm and 
made a sign with his hand, feebly, mov¬ 
ing it In a circle around his head, some 
distance out, as if describing a halo. 1 
didn’t get it. 

"Listen—" 1 said. 

Mr. Yang rolled his eyes up slowly. 

His gold teeth flashed in his twisted 
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mouth. He spilled awkwardly out of the 
chair and lay In a curled heap on the 
carpet, hugging himself with those 
arms. I leaned down to help him. but 
It was no use any more. Mr. Yang was 
dead. 

I looked at the bloodstained envelope 
In my hand, then folded It and stuffed 
It In my coat pocket. I took a look at 
the bathroom door and picked up the 
phone. 

"Give me the desk.” I said. 

I told the mystified clerk that I want¬ 
ed a different room. He said he would 
send a boy up to show us one on the 
fifth floor. I also asked him to send a 
couple of policemen. 

"Police?” he spluttered. 

“Uh-huh. Because that’s vrfiy I want 
to change rooms. Because there’s a 
dead man In this one.” 

He was still spluttering when I hung 
up. But I had things to do. Things about 
Jeannie. 

Luckily we hadn't got around to un¬ 
packing much. I handed Jeannie her 
traveling dress, along with a slip and 
a pair of casual shoes and told her to 
get dressed, and that I would explain 
later. 

“Like hell," she said. 

She picked up one of the shoes to 
throw at me. but the quarters were 
close and she couldn't get much swing 
into it. I ducked It nicely and got out 
of there. 

I pulled a sheet off the bed and 
draped It over poor Mr. Yang. It might 
pass for a large bundle of laundry, but 
probably not. Maybe I could manage to 
keep her from looking In that direction. 

My hands were stained rust brown. I 
wiped them as well as I could on my 
shirt tail, stuffed it back where it be¬ 
longed and put on my hat. Somebody 
knocked on the door. I checked In the 
bathroom. Jeannie smoothed her skirt 
down over her hips and glared at me. 



“Let's go. honey.” I said. 

"Listen, Pete—” 

"Later.” I said. “Time to go now. The 
boy Is waiting." 

The fifth floor was identical with the 
fourth, except for the color of the walls 
and the absence of corpses on the 
floor. It looked fine to me. I gave the 
boy a dollar and got rid of him and 
Jeannie was still scowling. 

"Peter?’’ 

I turned back to the room with a 
show of casualness. 

"Yeah, honey?" 

"Did you tell everybody In Los An¬ 
geles we were going on a vacation?" 

"Yes, doll. I told them.” 

She studied me a while, trying to 
figure out how evasive I was being. 
Then she said, "So how did that dead 
man downstairs happen to come to 
you?" 

"Ah . . . hmn?" I said. 

"You heard me. That man under the 
sheet.” 

"You were In the bathroom . . 

”1 was peeking." 

"Weill It’s a good thing he didn’t 
peek right back." 

“Oh, shut up. What I want to know 
is when does the vacation start?” 

"As soon as I attend to a little mat¬ 
ter about a Chinese widow.” I said 
and told her about Yang’s request. She 
about faced and walked away to the 
bathroom. 

I took Yang's letter out of my pocket. 
It was sticky here and there with blood. 

I was wondering whether to turn it 
over to the police or deliver it myself 
when there was an authoritative knock 
on the door. 

"Just a minute," I called. 

On the concrete floor of the balcony 
was a square of straw matting for a 
rug. I lifted a comer of It and slid the 
letter under. Then I went to the door. 

There were two uniformed police of- 
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fleers, one tall and dark-skinned with an 
Oriental cast to his face and the other 
fair and stocky, who might have come 
from Nebraska or Minnesota. With 
them was a nervous. mkkKe-aged guy 
in civilian clothes. Probably an assistant 
manager. They all looked pretty grim, 
especially the manager, and I couldn't 
realty hold it against them. 

"Mr. Schofield?" the fair-haired po¬ 
liceman said. “Would you come with 
us. please?" 

“Sure,” I said. 

I glanced over my shoulder and Jean¬ 
nie was peering at me around the edge 
of the bathroom door. 

"Be right back, honey.” I said. 

She didn't make any comment, for 
which I was grateful. I went out with 
them and we started down the hall 
toward the elevators. 

At the stairway, short of the elevator 
shafts, the dark-skinned officer opened 
the door end held it for ue. I went 
first, then the hotel manager, then the 
other officer. 

As we started down the steep stair¬ 
way, sealed off from guests and snoopy 
help, the manager muttered at the back 
of my neck. ”lf this Is your Idea of a 
joke . . 

"Please. Mr. Carruthers." the officer 
behind him said. 

Nobody offered any explanations. At 
the bottom of the stairs we pushed 
through another door Into the fourth 
floor hall and walked to our recently 
vacated room. The one with the dark 
skin twisted the knob and pushed the 
door open. 

"Where’s that corpse you mentioned. 
Mr. Schofield?" the one from Nebraska 
said. 

I looked in. Mr. Yang wasn't there 
any more. There was no sheet on the 
floor. There was no sign that anything 
had ever been on that floor except the 
carpet and maybe a few beer stains and 
clgaret ashes from time to time. 

CHAPTER TWO 

I went into the room and they came 
along with that "All right. Buster.” at¬ 
titude. Mr. Carruthers hung around In 
the doorway. 

I found the approximate spot where 
Mr. Yang had keeled over. Nothing. 
Not even a scuffed spot on the carpet. 

I looked up and the two officers were 
standing there with their arms folded, 
watching me. 

"It W8s right here." I said. 
"Naturally, Mr. Schofield.” 

“All I know.” I said, “is that ha drop¬ 
ped right here and I made the call to 
the desk—after checking to make sure 
he was dead.” 

"You're an expert. Mr. Schofield?” 
the dark one said. 

"No. but I’ve seen a few in my time. 

I could be mistaken.” 

"You’re from Los Angeles?" the dark 
one said. They would have checked that 
on arrival. 

“Uh-huh." I said. 

"What do you do back there? For a 
living, 1 mean?” 

"I'm—well, what I really am, if you 
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have to know—I’m a private detective." 

"Oh," he said. It was a big, fat, 
quiet, eloquent “oh." 

I was strictly on vacation, I told 
them. I gave them all the facts I knew 
about Mr. Yang. They were very polite 
and wished me a pleasant stay. When 
they left, I went to the lobby and sent 
a telegram to Max Gould In Hollywood. 
Then I went to the fifth floor. 

The scene that greeted me was a 
living picture—like one of those punch- 
ed-up travel posters with a big. colorful 
pictorial map of someplace and an even 
bigger Miss Universe In a bikini stand¬ 
ing astride of or over It. as If she 
owned the world, you know? Only Jean- 
nle was Miss Universe without the 
bikini. One of Jeannie's most enchant¬ 
ing characteristics is her compulsion to 
nudity; she'll take everything off at the 
slightest provocation, sometimes with¬ 
out any provocation at all—so far. how¬ 
ever, only in private. 

Spread out on the floor were the 
brochures she had picked up at the 
travel desk, the main item being a 
huge map of all the Hawaiian Islands, 
with luscious green land and a deep 
blue sea. Jeannie was standing over 
it with her feet apart and her fists on 
her hips, and If the light had been right, 
she would have been throwing a fas¬ 
cinating shadow over the Pacific para¬ 
dise. I was just a3 glad the light was 
wrong. I wasn’t prepared for too much 
fascination. 

“What are you doing?" I asked, 
perusing Jeannie. 

“Just mapping a trip," she said. 

"So am I.” 

“Fun, isn’t it?” 

“It sure is. but there are some tough 
decisions." 

“Oh?" 

“Like, It's hard to choose between 
the rolling hills of the south and the 
mountains up north." 

"Peter, you're not paying attention.” 

"Oh yes I am. And then again—" 

She swung her gorgeous right leg In 
a slow arc over the map and pointed 
with her scarlet-tipped big toe. 

"On the elghty-nine-dollar tour, we 
fly to Hawaii, stay one night at Kona 
and return late the next day." 

She traced the route for me with 
her toe. 

“Or for a hundred-and-ten,” she said, 
“we can stay two nights at Kona." 

“Who's Kona?" 

"It's a place. It may be the most 
romantic place in the whole Islands—I 
mean all the Islands." 

"I don’t know. I kind of like It down 
south there." 

"Hmn?" she said, still studying. 

I was out of my own clothes by now. 
After all, two can play at that game. In 
fact it’s a lot more fun with two. 

"You’re not cooperating, Pete," she 
said. “I'm Just not getting to you." 

"Try again," I Invited. ‘Til go along." 

She turned around and looked at me 
for the first time. Her eyes narrowed 
evilly. 

“Just come on across the bridge," I 
said. 


She considered the suggestion and 
shook her head. 

“It’s a one-way trip," she said. "How 
would I get back?" 

I laid that to rest with five seconds 
of silence. 

"Besides," Jeannie said, moving to¬ 
ward her open suitcase, "It’s lunch time 
and I'm hungry." 

I sighed, heading for the shower. 

She was prowling around moodily, 
and fully dressed, when I came out of 
the shower. I couldn't tell whether the 
moodiness was because she was dress¬ 
ed or hungry or worried about Mr. 
Yang. The first was the most likely. 

I put on a Jacket, checked my wallet 
and keys and went out on the balcony. 
The bloodstained envelope was where 
I had left it. I held it up to the light 
again, to no avail, started to open it. 
changed my mind, put It In my coat 
pocket and went Inside. Jeannie was 
sitting on the arm of a chair, swinging 
her leg. 

"Ready?" I said. That's always a 
gasser to pull on a wife who's been 
waiting for you. 

She got up without a word and head¬ 
ed for the door. Passing the bureau, 
she picked up a booklet and handed 
It to me over her shoulder. I looked at 
It while 1 checked the door lock and 
Jeannie headed for the elevator. It was 
one of those "What’s Doing Around 
Waikiki" things, listing the places to go 
to be fed and amused. She had it open 
to a center page and had circled one 
of the listings with a pencil. 

“The ‘Surf Club,' “ it read, "Open 
Seven Days a Week. Dinner and Danc¬ 
ing. Entertainment. Featuring the exotic 
Chinese dancing star, Sue Yang.” And 
finally, In parentheses, "Under New 
Management." 

In a sober mood, 1 followed Jeannie 
from the room. Questions kept banging 
around In my head, along with some 
tentative answers. 

If this Sue Yang was Mr. Yang's wife, 
with her name In the public guidebooks, 
why did he ask me to find her? How 
had she got lo3t? 

CHAPTER THREE 

The Surf Club was on the spooky 
side. It sat far back fron) the Boulevard 
on about ten acres of ground, planted 
to coconut palms and banyan trees. 

We were early for the spot. There 
was no traffic In or out, and we sat 
back in the roomy, comfortable taxi 
and talked a while with Yoshi, our 
Japanese driver. 

Jeannie was getting fidgety and I 
decided It was time to go in. She had 
been through quite a day. Over lunch 
1 had filled her in on the disappearance 
of Mr. Yang’s corpse. Then, maybe to 
get her mind off things, she decided 
we would go window shopping. We 
hadn’t got back to the hotel till after 
five. We had spent about an hour with 
the spider lily girl at the travel desk, 
planning a couple of Island hops, and 
by the time we got upstairs Jeannie 
was pooped and had fallen asleep. Al¬ 
together she had put up with a lot of 


frustration, with very little connubial 
satisfaction, and the strain with begin¬ 
ning to tell. 

I wasn't feeling too comfortable my¬ 
self. There had been no reply from 
Max Gould and the disappearance of 
Mr. Yang’s body signified that some¬ 
body was watching awfully close. 

I paid Yoshi for the ride and told 
him that as we had no Idea what time 
we would leave the club, he could 
probably do better than to sit around 
and wait for us. 

"Will wait," he said. "Nothing to do 
now this season." 

“Suit yourself," I said, "but maybe 
you’d like to spend an evening with 
the family." 

hie shrugged and looked inscrutable. 

"Better spend evening In cab," he 
said. "More peace and quiet." 

Jeannie and I went up over the 
Colonial veranda and Into the pagan 
jungle of the Surf Club. It was depress¬ 
ing. There was a vast, empty room, full 
of tables and chairs neatly placed, but 
without lights and totally unoccupied. 
A high. Oriental screen separated the 
big empty room from the foyer, which 
was also roomy and almost as deserted. 

There were a couple of men standing 
around. One was a six-foot-six guy who 
probably weighed in at close to three 
hundred; a real King Kong, of a choco¬ 
late brown color .He was dressed in a 
Hawaiian shirt and dungarees and was 
bare-footed. The other was a short, 
round-faced Chinese with a pale com¬ 
plexion who reminded me of a Los 
Angeles policeman I had once known 
by the name of Sam Kool. Thl3 Sammy 
was dressed In a tuxedo and a red 
cummerbund and in this way he did 
not resemble Sam Kool Bt all. 

A broad Colonial-type staircase rose 
at one side of the foyer, climbing to 
the second story. It was roped off at 
the first landing, but lighted all the 
way up. I decided maybe there were 
living quarters up there for the staff 
or the proprietors. Under the staircase 
were rest rooms. 

"Can we get dinner here?" I asked 
Sam. 

He nodded, deadpan, and pointed. 

We found a passage at one end of 
the screen and started back through 
the empty dining room. Jeannie clung 
more tightly than usual to my arm. 

"Maybe it’s one of those places you 
have to pay extra and the real enter¬ 
tainment Is upstairs.” 

"Where did you ever go to one of 
those places?” I asked her. 

“I can read, can't I?” 

“Well, I wish you would read one of 
these Inscrutable faces around here.” 

Then we heard music from off to the 
right, soft, undulating Hawaiian music. 

"Come on.” I said. 

Hand In hand, we made our way to 
where the party was in progress. All 
outdoors. There were high coconut 
palms. You could hear the surf lapping 
gently at the seawell: There was a full 
moon, and tables were clustered 
around a tiny dance floor, strung above 
with paper lanterns and colored lights. 
Jeannie caught her breath. 
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“No wonder!" she murmured. 

A chlc-looklng hostess In white linen 
showed us to a table and took a cock- 
tall order. On a platform at'the edge 
of the dance floor a Hawaiian orchestra 
made with the guitars and some other 
odds and ends. It was nice quiet music. 

“Feel better?" I asked Jeannle. 

"If I felt any better they'd have to 
bring us a screen," she said. 

The musicians took a break and 
drifted away from the stand. Pretty 
soon I caught the hostess's eye and 
asked what time Miss Yang would 
make her appearance. 

“Miss Yang won't be dancing to¬ 
night. I’m sorry.” she said. 

“That's a disappointment." Jeannle 
said. 

“Is she ill?" I asked. 

There was a little hesitation; not 
much, but a little. 

“I believe so.” 

“Well, maybe tomorrow." 

"Maybe," the hostess said. “We have 
a very nice show, though. A Hawaiian 
dancer, Leilanl, and a Tahitian number, 
too.” 

We thanked her and she went away. 

“Well," Jeannle said, "after all. I 
guess If you had got killed, I wouldn’t 
be doing any dancing either—not the 
same night." 

"Uh-huh, maybe the next," I said. 

She finished her drink and pushed 
the empty glass toward me across the 
table. 

"Well.” she said, “the main thing Is 
to get rid of that envelope. So let's do 
It, huh?” 

"Yes. ma'am. Excuse me.” 

“Hurry back, or I'll take up with one 
of those cute musicians.” 

I left the table and wandered back 
toward the interior of the big planta¬ 
tion house. My friend Sam, In his red 
cummerbund, had come from out front 
and was standing around all by himself 
in the Inner terrace room. I nodded to 
him and he bowed slightly. 

I went to the men's room—they had 
one in the reer as well as In the foyer. 

I found—locked myself Into a cubicle 
and took Mr. Yang's envelope out of 
my pocket. I took out my penknife and 
spent some time carefully lifting the 
flap from the envelope. 

I put the knife away and slid the con¬ 
tents out of the envelope, taking note 
of the fold and the leading edge, so I 
could replace It exactly as it had been. 
There were two sheets, from neither of 
which could I make head or tall. There 
were some ruled lines and there were 
quite a few Chinese characters. That 
Is. I assumed they were Chinese. 

I replaced the sheets In the en¬ 
velope, found a few spots of unused 
gum on the flap and licked them and 
stuck It down. It would do. I examined 
my hands and found some grains of 
red-brown dust, residue from the 
stains, and washed up thoroughly. 
When I went back into the empty ter¬ 
race room, Sammy was still there by 
himself. 

I nodded and said, "Good evening." 

He bowed. 

"We came especially to see Miss 
Yang," I said. “I understand she’s III.” 


He bowed once more. “You come 
again." 

"Yes. you bet." 

I started away and turned back. 
With no Idea of what sort of fira I 
might be starting, If any, I tossed him 
an afterthought. 

“My name la Schofield.'’ I said. "I 
was urged by a friend of the family to 
see Miss Yang. I’d like to send her a 
get-well card. Could I send it here?" 

"Yes," he said. “Most kind." 

"Not at all." I said. “You have a very 
Interesting place here." 

He bowed. 

I got away then In a hurry, before he 
could have me doing It. Anyway, I had 
been too long away from Jeannle. 

The steaks were delicious. We or¬ 
dered some wine and got a little high 
and applauded enthusiastically when 
the Tahitian dancer came out and did 
her fast shakes. We applauded the 
Hawaiian dancer's hulas, too. but less 
enthusiastically. Later we saw some 
wonderful hulas and came to appreci¬ 
ate them. But that night we were on 
the high side, very touristy and well 
fed. not to mention somewhat Itchy. 

After the show we did a little danc¬ 
ing, if you could call it dancing on that 
little floor. It was fun though, even the 
Jostling, like a new step: one, two. 
three and bumpl one, two. three, etc. 
Jeannle got the giggles and started 
chewing on my ear. Beyond the drinks 
and the wine, there was something 
heady and wild in the atmosphere; 
exotic aromas, the lanterns, the tropic 
surf and that moon. The spell of it was 
thick around me when, for some rea¬ 
son, I glanced up. Jeannle's back was 
to the building and I saw lights up 
there in a corner room on the second 
floor; soft, suggestive plnk-and-Jade 
lights through gauzy curtains. One of 
the curtains was drawn back and I 
saw the silhouette of a Chinese girl in 
one of the form-fitting, high-necked 
dresses. She seemed to be looking 
down at the dance floor, but all the 
light was behind her so I couldn't be 
sure. It was only a flash glimpse, but 
I hadn’t yet shaken off that feeling of 
being watched and now the Chinese 
girl had added herself to the list. Mrs. 
Yang? I wondered. Maybe I ought to 
find out. Or maybe I ought to let It go. 

The music stopped and we went 
back to the table. 

"Well," Jeannle said, “Did you get 
rid of the letter?" 

"Not yet." 

"What do you suppose Is In It?" 

"I don’t know. It's all In Chinese." 

"You peeked!” she squealed. "Let 
me seel” 

"Not here, baby." 

“Then slip it to me. I'll take it to the 
powder room. It’s time to blow this 
joint anyway." 

I dug It out of my pocket and slid It, 
folded, across the table. She covered 
It with her hand and snaked It Into the 
big purse she was carrying. 

As we got up to leave, I noticed that 
Sammy had disappeared. We went 
through both dining rooms and on out 
to the foyer. Jeannle excused herself 
and slid out of sight Into the powder 


room and I stood around waiting. 

I had been there only about fifteen 
seconds when King Kong, the door¬ 
man, came In from outside and took up 
his station. A moment later, glancing 
up the stairs, I saw Sammy coming 
down. He unhooked the rope at the 
landing, left it dangling, and came the 
rest of the way. bowing graciously as 
he reached me. I bowed in return. 
King Kong was watching. 

“You like see Sue Yang?” Sammy 
said. 

"Yes, I would like to see Miss Yang, 
please," I said, surprised. 

They had the timing in the Joint 
down to a real fine edge. At the mo¬ 
ment 1 spoke my piece. Sue Yang be¬ 
gan to make an appearance. I say "be¬ 
gan” because she made it by degrees, 
coming down the stairs. First, a pair 
of tiny feet in black silk slippers; then 
halfway to her calf, the slit dress, a 
blue-gold; and little by little, flashes of 
a slender, creamy, naked leg. 

The hips snaked slowly downward, 
hugging the banister on one side. She 
had high, pointed breasts, upthrust un¬ 
der the soft fabric. Her neck was half 
surrounded by shoulder-length. Jet- 
black hair. It hung full and soft, fram¬ 
ing her pale, powdered face. She 
turned it to me slowly and looked at 
me and I held my breath some more. 
Then I drew in some air, alow and 
shaky, and exhaled tightly through my 
nose. 

She smelled like a gardenia with 
pepper on it. Her lips were scarlet, 
symmetrical, and full of timeless prom¬ 
ise. Her nose was slender and little 
upturned at the tip. Her eyes were 
round and black as her hair. As i climb¬ 
ed up the stairs to within two feet 
of her I noticed that her lashes were 
half an Inch long. It wasn’t real. It 
was one of those dream faces a guy 
sees In his sleep, the kind to get cast 
up on an island with. But there was 
one off-note about It: her left eye 
sported a shiner. She had worked pret¬ 
ty hard with the makeup kit to cover 
it, but it was there; not big, but 
enough to keep her out of the show. 
A slight indisposition; a small mouse. 

"I was very sorry to hear you were 
ill," I said. 

She half closed her eyes and inclin¬ 
ed her head with dignity. Her face re¬ 
mained closed, secret. I heard a 
rustling sound and realized she was 
speaking to me. Her lips didn't move. 

"Nobody must hear," she whispered. 
"You have some word from my hue- 
ban'? " 

My thoughts were bitter as bad beer. 

Oh sure, lady, I thought. Right down 
in the powder room with my sneaky 
wife. 

But I whispered back, full of confi¬ 
dence. doing a little of the ventrilo¬ 
quist bit myself: "At the hotel. I 
didn’t want to carry it around." 

I glanced down over the banister and 
noted that King Kong and Sammy were 
watching us. A thing ran down my 
spine like the cold feet of a mouse. 

"I am watched.” she said softly. 




"Can you. meet me on pali, three 
o’clock tomorrow?" 

Lady, I was thinking, I can meet you 
in the middle of the Pacific in five 
minutes, if necessary. 

The spell broke all at once in a mil¬ 
lion pieces. There was the slam of a 
door upstairs, followed by heavy foot¬ 
steps. Simultaneously, I could see on 
the rim of my vision a red flash of 
hair as Jeannie came out of the powder 
room under us to join King Kong and 
Sammy. I kept looking up, panting like 
a wind-broken horse. The footsteps 
kept coming above. 

"Tomorrow. Pali,” I managed to mut¬ 
ter, and cravenly I turned and started 
down the stairs. 

"Oh, there you are," Jeannie said. 

"Yup." 

At the landing I paused and looked 
back. Sue Yang hadn't moved. One step 
up behind her was a guy about six-feet- 
three, broad and red-faced, in a wrin¬ 
kled Palm Beach suit and a ten-gallon 
hat. He was grinning down at me. 

"Howdy," he said, booming It out. 
"You folks havin' a good time? That’s 
good!" 

"Just great." I said. "Just extending 
my best wishes." 

He grinned down over Miss Yang 
and patted her fanny with a big, friend¬ 
ly hand. She just stood there. I almost 
choked. I'm not too squeamish, but I 
hadn’t got all the way out of my dream 
yet and it was an obscene desecration. 

"Missed her in the show, eh? Sorry 
about that. A little under the weather, 
but she'll be back good as new tomor¬ 
row, eh, Susie?" 

He stood there rubbing her bottom 
and she stood there letting him. I 
wanted to hit him. 

"Like to see folks have a good time,” 
the big guy was booming. "Why I 
bought the place." And then, so help 
me, he came right out with it, boom¬ 
ing. "Ah'm from Texas. Where y'all 
from, folks?" 

"Alaska.” I choked. “Nice meeting 
you." 

I plunged down the stairs, nodded 
jerkily at Sammy and then at King Kong 
and got hold of Jeannie's arm. She 
gave me a funny look. 

The big guy was leaning out over the 
banister with a white card in his hand. 
He tossed it toward us and it fluttered 
crazily to the floor ten feet away. 

"Name is McGuffy," he boomed. 
"Tex McGuffy. Y’ail come on back, hear, 
and have a drink on me. 'Night, folks. 
Say goodnight. Susie." 

"Goodnight," she said. 

That big hand wandered down her 
back again and I couldn't watch it any 
more. I tightened my grip on Jeannie's 
arm and half dragged her out of the 
place, down the steps and over to 
Yoshi’s black cab, parked off to one 
side. 

“Let’s drive around a little.” Jeannie 
said. 

I asked Yoshi to drive around. 

“Out by Diamon’ Head maybe?" he 
said. 

"Maybe. Fine,” I said. 

I pushed the window button and the 
warm night wind swirled softly through 


the car. It helped a little. Jeannie snug¬ 
gled over and I put my arm around her 
mechanically. 

"Was that her?" Jeannie asked. 

“Who? What?" I said. 

“You know who. Was it?" 

“I guess so. She said it was." 

Jeannie picked up my clenched fist 
and moved it onto a likely section of 
her anatomy. I unclenched it, but that 
was about all. I was still burning un¬ 
der the collar. Jeannie put her hand on 
my face and swiveled it around to 
where she could look at it. 

"Lookee," she said, giving me a 
small slap, “get little yella Cinderella 
off your mind, huh? This is me, re¬ 
member?" 

"Yeah, honey, I'm sorry." 

Jeannie wasted no time getting out 
of the cab when we pulled up at the 
hotel. I thought Yoshi was grinning a 
little, but I couldn’t be sure with him. 
He was always grinning about some¬ 
thing. 

I paused long enough to say, "Can 
you pick me up here tomorrow around 
two-thirty?” 

I gave him an extra fat tip. 

He nodded happily, saluted and drove 
off. 

I looked around for Jeannie and she 
had disappeared. When I found her in 
the lobby her face was like a desert. 

"What?" I said. 

She pointed. Across the lobby, deep 
in a comfortable chair, a small man in 
a neat black suit sat with a black 
fedora down over his eyes and a well- 
read but still neat newspaper folded on 
his lap. 


And immediately, all at once, Max 
Gould woke up. 

CHAPTER FOUR 

He was a dapper, diminutive guy. 
dressed always in black, except on the 
golf course, where he was always in 
white. He wore his clothes well and 
was careful of them. He smiled up at 
us with strong, even, polished teeth. 

“Hello, children," he said. "Have a 
nice evening?" 

"Up till now." Jeannie said. "We 
were just on our way upstairs. Maybe 
you could give us a ring in the morn¬ 
ing, huh. Max?" 

Max blinked at her. 

"Going to bed? At this hour? It’s 
only midnight—what will you do?" 

"Okay, Max," Jeannie sighed. 

She flopped into a chair across from 
him and Max carefully looked away 
as her dress rode up. He was a care¬ 
ful man, Max. and a successful one. 
He was an importer, especially of dia¬ 
monds and other rare gems and curios. 
I had done some routine credit checks 
for him and he had taken a fatherly 
interest in me, and inevitably in Jean¬ 
nie too. He was one of our favorite 
people, though you wouldn't know it 
from the way Jeannie greeted him. 

"Okay, Max," I said, "where shall 
we go to talk?" 

He shrugged. 

“How about some Irish coffee?" 

"Sure," he said. 

A boy brought the coffee to our 
room and we sat around with it. Jean- 




nie. with her grievance eli%d, felt bet¬ 
ter but sleepy. 

When I told Max that Mr. Yang was 
dead, he put his face in his hand and 
shook his head sadly. 

'‘I'm sorry." he said. "He yvas a good 
man. We did a lot of business togeth¬ 
er." 

After a while and some coffee, he 
gave us the background. 

‘I knew Chun Yang about thirty 
years. He was an Importer and retail 
merchant In San Francisco—an honest 
man. Got along good with him. Never 
signed a contract together—word as 
good as—you know." 

I knew. It was equally true of Max. 
■'Well” he said, “a couple of months 
ago. Yang took a trip east—India, Sing¬ 
apore. Hong Kong. He told me he was 
going, offered to buy for me. but at the 
time. I wasn't buying much. I told him 
to enjoy himself, have a little fun for 
a change." 

He looked cautiously at Jeannle, who 
yawned. 

"Did he have fun?" I prompted. 

“1 don't know," Max said. "He got 
married. Then, about two weeks ago 1 
got a telephone call from him. We 
talked a long time. He's a very happy 
man. He's got this beautiful wife, on 
a honeymoon In Honolulu now for a 
couple of weeks already, and every¬ 
thing is great; he want3 to build a new 
home In San Francisco, for the bride, 
and on top of everything else, he’s 
made a wonderful buy—some stones, 
diamonds. Beauties, he says, and I 
should get In on the ground floor if 
I’m Interested." 

“How much worth of diamonds?" 1 
said. 

"He says around seventy-five thou¬ 
sand. wholesale.” 

“Were you interested?" 

Max shrugged. 

"Like I told Yang at the time—If he's 
got something special. I’m always in¬ 
terested. He wasn't pushing, you un¬ 
derstand. But a man can always use a 
little cash, especially right after he 
gets married." 

We took a look at Jeannle. but she 
seemed to be asleep. 

“So,” Max said, "he told me he was 
coming over to the mainland In a few 
days and I told him to stop by with 
the merchandise and the bill of sale 
and if it was like he described It. we 
probably had a deal." 

"What's with the bill of sale?" I 
said, "if you and Yang were such bud¬ 
dies and all?" 

"Bill of sale—” Max explained pa¬ 
tiently—"It's not something between 
me—or him—and whoever we do busi¬ 
ness with along the line. Proof of own¬ 
ership. A legitimate dealer—there’s not 
a hell of a lot he can do with seventy- 
five thousand dollars worth of hot mer¬ 
chandise. I trust Yang all right; Yang 
trusts me; maybe the next dealer, we 
trust each other, but along the line, 
somewhere, somebody ain’t going to 
trust somebody. Not In the diamond 
traffic." 

"Where did he get married?" 

"Hong Kong." 

"You talked to his wife?" 


"Yeah. Yang put her on. She waa 
there ail the time, listening, and he In¬ 
troduced ua. I guess they were having 
some little lovers' quarrel, a difference 
of opinion, you know? Yang told me his 
wife wanted to go to work, as a dancer, 
she had a good offer from a night club 
here. He didn't want her to do It. So 
she came on and said hello and put it 
up to me. Well—what could I say? I 
said it was nice to meet her.” 

"Did you talk to Yang about any- 
thing else?" 

"No. We’d already talked about 
twenty-five dollars' worth.” 

"And you never heard from him 
again?” 

"Yeah, I did. This morning, early. 
Well, by now l guess that would be 
yesterday morning." 

"What time?" 

"Around nine o'clock. He don't sound 
like the same guy. He’s frantic. Some¬ 
thing about his wife—1 couldn’t make 
head or tall out of it, but I got the 
Idea there was some kind of trouble." 

I was looking at him closely and he 
kind of avoided my eyes. This wasn't 
like Max. He shifted In his chair, as 
if something small had crawled up his 
pants leg. 

"You sent him to me, huh, Max?" I 
said. 

He nodded reluctantly. 

"What else?" I said. 

“For one thing, that deal for the 
diamonds. I was ready to go ahead 
with It. If Yang was in money trouble. 
It would be a nice thing all around." 
He paused, cleared his throat softly. 
"And you too, Pete.-There'd be room 
for five, six thousand, sort of a com¬ 
mission for helping make the deal.” 

I studied Jeannie for a while, trying 
to determine whether she was asleep. 
Speaking as quietly as possible. I told 
Max about our visit to the Surf Club. 
He thought some about It. 

“Have you got that paper Yang gave 
you?” he asked. 

I went to the bed where Jeannie had 
dropped her purse, opened It silently 
and snaked the envelope out of It. Max 
turned It over a couple of times. 

"Go ahead.” I said, "we've both read 
it. That Is. we looked at it." 

He took the two sheets out of the 
envelope. He glanced at them, brought 
out a pair of glasses and looked more 
carefully. His teeth began to show and 
he looked up suddenly, snapping the 
paper with a finger. 

"This Is it!" he said. “This Is the bill 
of sale." 

"What do you know?” 1 said. "So if 
Mrs. Yang had that, and the diamonds, 
she could make a legitimate deal to 
sell them." 

"Sure.” 

"I wonder If that Is the message she 
was expecting from her husband.” 

"It would be a good, solid message." 

I thought about It some more, took 
another look at Jeannie. 

"Where's the pall?" I asked him. 

“What—? The pall—It’s a spot up the 
road, a high spot; kind of a romantic, 
legendary place." 

“I’m supposed to meet her up there 
this afternoon, to give her that mes¬ 


sage from her husband." 

He looked a little worried, gazing at 
the bill of sale. 

"Don't worry,” I said. “I won't give 
her that document: not til! we check 
into It a Httie deeper. It would be nice 
to have something to give her, though, 
if we could gat a copy of it, an obvious 
forgery—” 

"it'a done." Max said. "I know a 
Chinese printer who’ll make one for 


"By noon today?” 

"Sure, but what's the deal? Why the 
phony document?" 

"Let me put it Ilka this.” I said. “I 
never met Mrs. Chun Yang. Neither 
did you, right?” 

"Right.” 

"Well, ttiia trip to the pall is for a 
little fishing, If I cast the hook to the 
right spot, maybe we’ll catch some¬ 
thing nice; maybe not” 

“Okay, Pete.” 

"Do you have Yang's address here In 
Honolulu?” I asked him. 

"Yeah." 

He got out a small black book and 
leafed through it about halfway. He 
told me what it was and 1 wrote it 
down. 

"Where Is it from here?" I asked. 

"Not far. It’s a small house, nice 
house, up toward Diamond Head.” 

1 nodded. 

"I’d like to get a little sleep now. 
Max," I said. “One more thing—to 
make It easier for me to get away to¬ 
morrow, will you come over and squire 
Jeannle to lunch or somewhere? Keep 
her occupied?" 

“A pleasure," he said. "Noon?" 

"Around then. And you can slip me 
the phony document, huh?” 

"Sure, Pete. Goodnight." 

I got up to let him out. 

I closed the door, turned back to the 
room. Jeannie was sound asleep In her 
chair. I mean, she was asleep. No 
doubt it served me right, but I kept 
trying. I lifted her from the chair and 
put her on the bed and she slept 
through It. I undressed her. no re¬ 
sponse. I even fooled around a little, 
and she didn't budge. I quit finally be¬ 
cause it seemed sneaky. I tucked her 
in and got Into the other bed. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Jeannie slept fine. She was still 
sound asleep at ten in the morning. 
She was In deep peace. 

I got up and dressed quieity. I found 
a pencil and a piece of hotel station¬ 
ery. 

Dear Freckles, I wrote. It was won¬ 
derful. Have a good sleep. Max will 
take you to lunch if I'm not back by 
noon. Be nice to him, but save a little 
for the old man. Happy daze. Pop. 

I slid It under a bottle of face lo¬ 
tion where she was bound to see it, 
got Into my Jacket, picked up my iden¬ 
tification stuff and left the room. 

I had breakfast In the hotel dining 
room and read the morning paper. 
There wasn't a word about Yang. 

I walked out to the front of the hotel 
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and looked up a taxi. YoshI wasn't 
there, but I hadn't expected him. Our 
appointment was for later In the day. 

It had been raining off and on, the 
streets were glistening and the air was 
balmy and moist and sweetly scented. 
The car stopped and my driver pointed 
off to the right, toward the beach. 

"Number you want one of these 
places," he said. "Look like nobody 
home, nowhere." 

There was a row of half a dozen 
homes on a slight ridge that sloped 
down to the beach. I found the number 
Max had given me and pushed the 
doorbell. Nobody came. The front door 
was locked and I tried the rear door. 

It swung open. 

Although the house was of western 
design, the furnishings were mostly 
Oriental. In the bedroom were twin 
beds with a rumpled nightgown and 
negligee on one of them. A pair of 
satin mules sat on the floor. In a cor¬ 
ner was a wardrobe trunk plastered 
with travel stickers. 

There were a good many art objects 
In the hall, including a jolly bronze 
Buddha on a slim teakwood column with 
a sliding tray forming part of its base. 

A large vase had tipped off a high 
table and smashed on the parquet 
floor. There were other signs of a scuf¬ 
fle: abrasions, scars, as of heavy shoes 
sliding. Leading from a desk to the 
front door was a double trail of ragged 
brown splotches. On a telephone stand 
near the front door was a notepad with 
the names "Max Gould," “Pete Scho¬ 
field" and "Hotel Leilani" written on 
the top sheet. It was hard to escape 
the conclusion that Mr. Yang had been 
attacked in his own home and then, 
when his attacker had fled, had made 
his way to see me. 

I was about to step outside when a 
car turned into Yang's driveway and 
stopped. I tumbled into the open lanai 
at the rear of the house and hid be¬ 
hind a maze of potted palms. I could 
look into the bedroom. What I saw 
didn't surprise me. The mysterious visi¬ 
tors were my old pals Sammy and 
Kong. 

Kong was stuffing the nightie and 
negligee and the mules into a drawer 
in the open wardrobe trunk. Sammy 
was fiddling with the combination of 
the wall safe. He didn't have to fiddle 
very long. It opened all right for him. 
He reached in and felt around and 
his hand came out empty. He looked 
around the room unhappily, started 
opening drawers and looking under 
pillows. Kong was looking in other 
drawers, taking out lingerie and blous¬ 
es and one thing and another and stuff¬ 
ing them into the trunk. Every once 
in a while, when Sammy’s back was 
turned, Kong would look at him, as if 
checking on his position. 

Sammy appeared to have exhausted 
the possibilities in the bedroom. He 
took a last quick look through the 
dresser drawers while Kong closed the 
big trunk. Sammy started out of the 
room. He was just short of the door 
into the hall when Kong turned around 
and. as I watched, open-mouthed, nit 


Sammy. Kong hit him just once with 
his closed fist on the back of the neck, 
a short, downward chop, and Sammy 
curled up on the floor without a sound. 
Kong stooped, picked up Sammy’s 
ankles and dragged him back into the 
room and out of the way. Then he 
went back to the trunk, lifted it with 
both hands the way I would lift a car¬ 
ton full of groceries, and carried it out 
to the hall and I lost sight of him. 

I waited about a minute and a half, 
stunned by what I had just seen, and 
wondering what the hell was going on 
here. The barefoot monster came back 
from the hall into the bedroom, pick¬ 
ed Sammy up and draped him over his 
shoulder and disappeared with him. I 
moved out of the little jungle and hung 
around the lanai. waiting some more. 

I heard car doors slam on the drive, 
the throb of the motor starting and 
going away. Then it was quiet. 

CHAPTER SIX 

It was a little after noon when I got 
back to the hotel. I scouted the pool 
area carefully and found Jeannie in her 
sunsuit on a chaise longue and Max 
sitting beside her in his black suit and 
hat, looking uncomfortable in the sun. 
Pretty soon Jeannie got up and walked 
toward the swimmer’s entrance. I 
watched her till she disappeared, then 
went in and caught up with Max in 
the lobby. 

I told him about my visit to Yang’s 
house. His eyes were full of ques¬ 
tions but he didn’t waste valuable time 
mentioning them. 

"Did you get the copy of the bill of 
sale?” I asked him. 

He took it out of his pocket and 
handed it to me. 

“Good boy,” I said. “Did your copy 
boy translate for you?” 

"It's the bill of sale, all right.” Max 
said. “And the phony version looks 
authentic at first glance, but is obvious 
enough to arouse plenty of suspicion 
If the doll isn't all she says she is.” 

“I'll duck out now. You can tell her 
you haven't seen me.” 

"Poor Jeannie.” 

' "Yeah. Well, it’s for her own good. 

‘ Think of the coat she can buy with 
five, six-thousand dollars." 

"Be careful, Pete." 

I watched Jeannie leave the hotel 
on Max’s arm and mixed a measure of 
bourbon with some self-pity. Then I 
had lunch In the coffee shop, finished 
off with another bourbon and sat 
around on the terrace a while, watch¬ 
ing the swimming pool. At about one- 
forty-five I went up to the room. There 
was a radio up there and I turned it 
on and left it on while I shaved and 
showered and dressed. There was a 
local newscast about fifteen minutes 
long, but no reference to Mr. Yang. 
They still hadn't found him. It made me 
nervous. , ^ ._ 

I looked through the closet where 
I had hung my shirt the day before; 
the one Yang had spilled blood on. It 
wasn't there. We had gone to lunch 
at one o’clock and hadn't come back 


until five. Then we had gone out 
around seven-thirty that evening and 
returned at midnight. 

I had accumulated a few items of 
laundry. I added a couple of clean 
shirts to it, made a respectable look¬ 
ing bundle and went out to the hall. 

A chambermaid was trundling a canvas 
laundry cart. I waited in the open door¬ 
way till she reached me. I smiled. She 
paused, edging away from a probable 
indecent proposal. I held up the bundle. 

"Just wondering about my laundry," 

I said. 

“If your name is on it, sir, I'll take 
it for you." 

"Oh, I’ll take it," I said, “if you'll tell 
me where to go. Down in the base¬ 
ment, isn't it?” 

"Yes, sir. Past the elevators." 

She smiled back then, being no long¬ 
er wary of the indecent proposal. I 
locked the door and took my paper 
sack to the stairway and down to the 
fourth floor. 

There was some clatter in progress 
at the far end of the corridor from 
where our original room had been. Two 
or three doors stood open down there. 

A flatbed dolly with side racks sat out 
in the hall. There were a couple of 
fat rolls of carpeting on it. I wandered 
down there and looked into one of the 
open rooms. Two Japanese men, work¬ 
ing with quick efficiency, were laying 
down fresh carpeting, working from 
one wall toward the other with the fur¬ 
niture stacked on the bare side. It 
would be a cleaning service, I figured, 
that would take up soiled carpeting and 
put down clean on a kind of rotation 
pattern once or twice a year. 

Two chambermaids were working 
down the hall. One of them laid a stack 
of fresh linens across one corner of 
the laundry cart and disappeared 
through the door marked STAIRWAY. 
The other unlocked and entered the 
room in which Jeannie and I had lived 
for a few hours and in which Mr. Chun 
Yang had died. 

When I reached the room, she was 
remaking the twin beds. She was a 
nicely-built Japanese girl, with a face 
as non-committal as any I had ever 
seen. She wore her hair in a pony 
tail, an unusual style and effective on 
her. 

"Your room . . .?" she said. 

"Not any more," I said. "It was yes¬ 
terday. I dropped by—seem to be miss¬ 
ing a shirt." 

She looked at me with that pretty 

m "A C white shirt," I said. "I thought 
I left it hanging In the closet when we 
changed rooms.” , . , 

She glanced at the closet. I took it 
for an invitation, stepped in. opened 
the door and took a look. Turning back 
to her, busy again with the bed mak- 
Ing, I shook my head. 

"Not there. Do you remember seeing 
it yesterday?" , , . , „ 

She gave me another of those looks. 
"Not here yesterday. Just working 
for friend today.” 

“Oh. Well, sorry to have disturbed 
you."^ _ 




I took a look at the carpet where 
Mr. Yang had died, but I couJdn’t see 
any more evidence of It than on the 
day before with the two cops. It did¬ 
n't mean too much as evidence, but 
It kept haunting the rear of my mind. 

“Thanks anyway,” I said. "If you run 
across it, my name Is Schofield. Peter 
Schofield. Room five-fifteen." 

My name had no apparent effect on 
her. She nodded her Impassive face 
and went on with her work. As I left 
the room, the two rug cleaners were 
trundling their dolly with the rolled-up 
carpets on it to the freight elevator. I 
watched them make the corner and 
ease the load into the cage. Another 
elevator stopped and I got in and rode 
to the basement, with three stops In 
between. 

When I reached the basement, they 
were pushing the dolly out onto a 
loading platform. A good-sized panel 
truck was sitting out there. The two 
men swung the heavy carpet rolls Into 
the back end. The name on the truck 
was: KLEEN-RITE Rug and Carpet Clean¬ 
ing. There was an address that didn’t 
mean anything to me. 

They brought the dolly inside again 
and started away past me toward the 
exit ramp. I moved out from the wall, 
smiling cheerfully, and asked if I could 
speak to them for a minute—about 
rugs. Their faces were flat as drawn 
window shades. 

"Now lunch time," said the one who 
seemed to be In charge. 

They went. I felt rejected, but after 
all It was getting latish and we all 
have to eat. I looked at the truck again 
and decided it wouldn't take long to 
pause at the room with a carpet, roll 
Mr. Yang up in it and get it down to 
the truck. They would know, too, how 
to clean up small stains in a hurry and 
blood isn't hard to clean for a casual 
inspection. 

I found a door marked VALET—24- 
HR. SERVICE, and went in with my 
paper sack. An elderly Chinese accept¬ 
ed the package and gave me a pencil 
and a laundry list to check. I checked 
it and turned it over. 

There was a pile of heavy duty 
laundry bags In one corner. Some of 
the linen carts were lined up nearby. 
Getting my shirt that far would be easy 
enough. Just lift it down from the 
closet, dump It In one of the carts and 
get It down there. Then pretend to 
find it— 

But why? To put the finger on me? 
Pretty slim. 

I was rapidly getting myself Into a 
state of befuddlement. I climbed up 
from the basement into the airy lobby, 
took a look out over the pool, saw 
nothing sensational and walked out to 
the main entrance. Faithful Yoshi, with 
his black sedan polished to a high 
sheen, was waiting on the loading 
drive. He bounced out, opened the 
rear door, hesitated and glanced around 
curiously. 

"Mis’ Schofield not ready?" he said. 

"Mis’ Schofield not taking this trip,” 

I said. 

We got away and we went. He was 


a hell of a good driver, fast, smooth 
and quiet. A little sulky, maybe, be¬ 
cause Jeannie wasn’t with us, but I 
could understand that. I missed her 
too. 

Aside from that, it was a beautiful 
trip. After we left the city behind, 
there were extensive estates with 
luxuriant gardens. Then we came into 
a park area and started what turned 
out to be the long climb to the pall. 

"You want me go up the road, turn 
around?" he said. 

"Hell no," I said. "This Is a business 
appointment. Take about a minute and 
a half." 

The wind was blowing like crazy and 
I had to shout to make myself heard. 
I could tell he heard It. all right, but 
he didn't believe it, not for thirty sec¬ 
onds. As far as he was concerned, I 
was practically In the act of commit¬ 
ting adultery right there on the spot. 

"Get those Ideas out of your head," 
I growled at him. "I’ll be right back." 

I grabbed the door handle on the 
off side, gave a push and nothing 
happened. I could feel the wind tear¬ 
ing at the car Yoshi got out with some 
deliberation, came to the door and pull¬ 
ed It open, bracing himself against It. 
As I climbed out—and it wasn’t easy 
against the wind—he bowed ceremoni¬ 
ously. I could have given him one In 
the teeth, except that I needed a ride 
home. 

Sue Yang, Lotus Blossom, Flower of 
the East, hadn't looked around. She 


stood looking away and the wind mold¬ 
ed the sheer dress tight to her slim, 
willowy frame and her black page-boy 
bob blew almost straight out from her 
pale columnar neck. By rights, she 
ought to have blown over, but she did¬ 
n't. She didn’t have her clgaret holder 
out. It wouldn’t have done any good to 
try to smoke In that breeze. 

Another thing she didn't have, as I 
came to think of It, was a car, or any 
other kind of transportation. Possibly 
she had come by magic carpet. Or she 
might even have flown In under her 
own power. Power she had plenty of. 
I had felt the blast of It only the night 
before. 

Her voice was a whisper on the 
wind. 

"Did you bring the message?" 

I nodded. She stood with regal calm, 
not extending her hand, not anxious. 
Her hair tossed fitfully about her neck. 
I opened my coat to get at the Inside 
pocket and the wind nearly blew It off. 
I got it buttoned again and brought out 
the envelope, holding It tightly. Her 
eyes held on my face and then, Irre¬ 
sistibly drawn, lowered to look at the 
prize. I held onto it. At once she turn¬ 
ed her head and gazed away over the 
pall, calm and Impassive. I held the 
envelope In my left hand, well out in 
plain sight, and she made no move 
to take It or even look at it. I glanced 
around over my shoulder and Yoshi 
was hunkered down behind the wheel, 
pretending not to notice. The Flower 
of the East stood gazing into the vast 
distance, straight, slim, like a fragile 
reed, untouched by the wild storm. It 
was just too damn cool. A3 if moving 
by Itself, my right hand worked Its 
way to a nice soft place about four 
and a half inches south-southwest of 
her sacroiliac. I pinched her. Hard. 

"Ouch!" she yelled, and, whirling, 
her face twisted with fury, "Goddam 
you!” 

I grinned at her and held up the 
envelope. She struggled for a while 
with her face and finally got it set 
again. She looked scornfully at the 
envelope and reached for it. 

I thought of something. The blood¬ 
stains. 

When I pulled it back, her face 
broke up again, but I smiled to reas¬ 
sure her. I showed her both sides of 
the envelope like a magician showing 
his empty sleeves. Then I ran my 
thumb under the flap, lifted it and drew 
out the contents, the two pages of 
phony bill of sale, In Chinese. I ges¬ 
tured to show she could have that, but 
I wanted to save the envelope. She 
nodded, Impatiently I thought, and 
snatched the document. I watched her 
open and glance at it and appear sat¬ 
isfied. I stuffed the bloody envelope 
in my pocket and looked around. 

“Give you a ride home?" I asked. 

She put her aristocratic hand to her 
shell-like ear. When I leaned close, 
she drew back a little nervously, and 
I held up my hands to show I had no 
funny business in mind. 

"Do you want a ride back?" 1 shout¬ 
ed. 
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"I guess everything is bigger In Tex¬ 
as," I said. 

"Damn if you ain’t right," he said. 
"You know—between you and me, con¬ 
fidentially. since I been over here, they 
can have Texas. I been there. It’s cold 
in the winter and hot In the summer. 
I had all that. Since I got over here, I 
feel like a new man. Had two big 
breaks, followin' each other. I got me 
the Surf Club—cheap—and I signed up 
Susie. Now a man can't do better'n 
that tryin’." 

"Sure." I said. 

“That girl is goin' to make that Club, 
you know that?" He gestured with the 
knife, scowling, and I eased back out 
of reach, digging for the corner of the 
seat. “That poor kid." he said, “she 
was like to die of misery till I got hold 
of her." 

"She was unhappy?" I said. 
"Unhappy? Son, she was livin' like a 
slave, kicked around—she was married 
to this miserable little squirt, wouldn’t 
let her do nothing', mistreated her. 
Right after she went to work for me, 
he kept cornin' around the Club, both¬ 
erin', you know—I finally had to throw 
him out." 

"You don’t say," I said. 

"True as I'm sittin' here," he said. 
"Some kind of two-bit businessman 
from San Francisco. You know, went 
over to Hong Kong, figured he could 
pick up a Chinese girl cheap, treat her 
like in the old days, make a slave out 
of her." 

"Well." I said. 

We were approaching the Royal Ha¬ 
waiian and Yoshi slowed, looking for 
me in the rear view mirror. Tex McGuf- 
fy snapped his knife shut and put it 
away and I edged into view. I nodded 
to Yoshi and he pulled into the Royal 
Hawaiian entrance. I decided the time 
had come to assert myself. 

"I'll have to take a rain check on 
that drink." I said. 

He scowled a little, but he took it 
all right. Backing out of the car he 
had to twist his neck out of line to get 
the hat in the clear. 

"Thanks just the same." I said. 

"All right, son," he said. "You come 
around to the Club. Susie’ll be dancin' 
again now." He looked at me sharply. 
“Well, you talked to her last night 
there, you saw what that little bastard 
done to her.” 

"I don’t know.” 

"Give her a black eye!" 

I shook my head sadly. He reached 
in and pumped my hand. 

“Thanks for the ride. son. Be seein' 
you." 

He pulled a twenty-dollar bill out of 
his pocket and tossed it into the front 
seat. 

"There you go, sonny," he said. 
“You're a good driver.” 

Yoshi looked at me via the mirror 
and I shrugged. 

"Thanks very much,” Yoshi said. 

"So long now," McGuffy" said. 

He turned abruptly and stalked away. 
Yoshi pulled out of the Royal Hawaiian, 
drove a block and a half and stopped 
at the entrance to the Lellanl. 


It was the late cocktail hour and the 
hotel was bustling. That could"account 
for the fact that they took me by sur¬ 
prise. 

I was standing at the elevator, wait¬ 
ing, when the two of them stepped up 
quietly. One was the big, dark-skinned 
police officer of the day before and 
the other was his side-kick, the blond 
boy. 

"Mr. Schofield." the dark one said 
qulelty, "we'll have to ask you to 
come with us.” 

"Now?" 

“Yes, sir," he said. 

So they must have found Yang. 

"Well.” I stalled, "could I let my 
wife know? She's been expecting me." 

“It won't be necessary," the dark 
one said. "She spoke to us." 

“What did she say?" 

The dark one moved his feet. 

“Well, she said—" He choked on It 
briefly, then tried again. "She said, 'I 
don't care where you take him. Just 
don't bring him back.’" 

“You’re sure it was my wife,” I said. 

“Quite sure," the blond boy said. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 

They opened the siren from time to 
time on the ride downtown. It was all 
the sound they did make until we en¬ 
tered a building with familiar hospital 
odor about it and stepped into a room 
with some very depressing tables here 
and there. One of the tables was oc¬ 
cupied. Without ceremony, the dark 
cop yanked the cover back. I took a 
look, turned around and held on to 
my stomach. 

"Is that your mysterious visitor?" 
one of them asked. 

I nodded. 

"Yeah. I guess it is." 

A guy in plain clothes came in, whis¬ 
tling. There was a newspaper sticking 
out of his coat pocket. He joined us 
and nodded all around, showing his 
teeth. 

"This is our friend Mr. Schofield?" he 
said. 

One of the cops said it was. 

"Let’s go find a quiet place and talk 
things over," he said happily. 

I went right along. I couldn't get out 
of there fast enough. 

It wasn’t too bad In the room we 
finally came to rest In. There was plen¬ 
ty of light and fresh air and there were 
some chairs to sit on. The dark cop 
mumbled something and left the room 
and the boy from Nebraska and the 
plainclothesman stood around. 

"My name Is Jack Bishop," the plain¬ 
clothesman said. "Sergeant.” 

"Hi," I said. "Mine’s Schofield." 

“Yeah," he said. 

He offered me a cigaret and I shook 
my head. 

"I'm chicken," I said. 

He shrugged. 

"Smart, maybe." he said. 

My stomach was raising hell again. 

^Where did you find him?" I said. 

"Oh—" he gestured vaguely, "down 


there, not far from the foot of Hotel 
Street." 

"I don’t know where anything Is, let 
alone anything about the tides. I Just 
got here yesterday morning. I'm a 
malihini." 

He chuckled. 

"Well, glad -to have you. Hope you 
enjoy your stay." 

"I’m trying.” 

"You don't mind telling me, I hope. 
Just what happened between you and 
this Mr. Yang yesterday morning?" 

So I ran it off again. When I finished, 
the sergeant pushed out his lips and 
whistled a little and lit another cigaret 
and walked around some more. 

"Well, did you find his wife? Did 
you give her the envelope?" he asked 
when I finished. 

“Yeah, I did." 

"What is his wife’s name?” 

"Sue," I said. “Sue Yang. She’s a 
dancer." 

"Where?" 

"At the Surf Club." 

He frowned. He didn't like something 
much. 

“Incidentally, what was done to 
him?” 

“I was about to ask you," I said. 

He thought it over a while, then 
shrugged. 

"As near as we can tell, somebody 
stuck a knife in him.” 

"It wasn't me," I said. 

Bishop got to brooding again. 

"Look,” I said, "I’m anxlou3 to co¬ 
operate. if only to get this over with 
so I can get on with my vacation. I'll 
give you all you need to check me out 
—fingerprints—I've got a complete set 
on file with the Los Angeles police—" 

He gave me a funny look. 

"Nobody here is accusing you of 
anything, Mr. Schofield." 

"I'm glad to know It," I said. 

“However," he said, "I'll take you 
up on the cooperation, temporarily at 
least." 

“All right," I said carefully. 

"Shall we go?" 

"I guess so,” I said. “Will it take 
long?" 

“We’ll try to make It as short as 
possible.” 

I headed for the door. 

“Oh, just a minute," he said. 

When I looked back, he had a desk 
drawer open and was hauling some¬ 
thing out of it, white cloth, a shirt. My 
shirt, with stains here and there. He 
laid it on the desk in front of him. 

“Your shirt, Mr. Schofield?" 

"Yes," I said. "It’s mine." 

“I see there’s blood on It." 

“Yeah. When Mr. Yang fell, naturally 
I tried to catch him. Some of the blood 
got on the shirt. Unavoidable." 

"I see.” 

"Where did you get It?” 

"It turned up In the hotel laundry. 
You see, we did make rather a careful 
check after you talked to the officers 
yesterday." 

He was giving me that odd look. I 
found myself shaking my head back 
and forth mechanically. 
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"Couldn’t have," I said. "I never sent 
that shirt to the laundry." 

He looked odder. 

*|You don’t say," he said. 

"I never said anything truer in my 
life." 

“Well now," he said thoughtfully. "It 
would appear to me. Mr. Schofield, that 
somebody has a big eye on you." 

“Yeah." 

‘I’d like to keep this for a few days," 
he said, stuffing the shirt back in the 
drawer. 

I shrugged. He closed the drawer 
and moved to join me. 

“Let’s go see what we can find," 
he said. 

We rode In the back seat of a big, 
official car. Bishop didn't bother to tell 
me where we were going. They seldom 
do. We chatted about the weather and 
the Islands and he gave me a rundown 
on the places we ought not to miss, 
and thus the time passed. I wasn't too 
surprised when we turned in at the 
Surf Club. 

It was early and there was very 
little traffic moving into the Club. Sam¬ 
my and Kong were not at the door. In 
their place was a brisk young man In 
a tuxedo. Sergeant Bishop flashed his 
Identification and the young man look¬ 
ed kind of scared and then he said he 
guessed we could see Sue Yang, if 
she was in. 

She came down about the same way 
she had that first night I'd seen her, 
carrying the long cigaret holder. I held 
my breath as she crossed the foyer. 
Her big eyes glanced at the Sergeant, 
then held on me the rest of the way. 
but 1 couldn’t read anything In them. 
They were blank, serene. The Sergeant 
bowed slightly and she bowed in re¬ 
turn, with great dignity. 

“Mrs. Yang?” Bishop said. "Mrs. 
Chun Yang?" 

She bowed again. Bishop was gentle 
and sympathetic. 

"I regret," he said, "that I have some 
bad news for you. about your husband." 

"I know, Sergeant," she said quietly. 
"My husban’ Is dead." 

I looked at her eyes closely. They 
didn't tell me a thing. The shiner was 
much improved, almost invisible. 

"Oh, you knew," Bishop said. 

"I learned of It a short time ago,” 
she said. "Somebody here read It In 
the evening paper—that you found 
him.” 

She was pretty great, all right. Either 
she didn’t give a damn whether he was 
alive or dead, or she was, in true 
Oriental fashion, masking deep grief. 
There was no way to be sure. 

“I'm sorry you had to learn of it that 
way," Bishop said. 

I could see him being nonplussed at 
her calm reaction. 

"Had you been—domiciled with your 
husband. Mrs. Yang?” he asked. 

"I beg your pardon?” she said. 

“Were you living with him?" 

"Only until two days ago," she said. 
“We quarreled. I wished to proceed 
with my career and he wished other¬ 
wise. I had an engagement at the Club 


here. Mr. McGuffy kindly offered me 
living quarters." 

"So you moved out of your husband’s 
house before he was killed." 

“Was he killed?" she said. 

Bishop did some blinking. It hadn’t 
occurred to me that Yang might have 
started to do himself In following a 
quarrel with his lovely wife, then 
changed his mind at the last minute— 
not quite soon enough. 

"Apparently he was, ma’am," he said. 
"I’m very sorry. Do you know of any¬ 
one—any enemy of your husband’s— 
anyone who might have wanted to kill 
him?" 

"No, Sergeant," she said. "He had 
no enemies that I know of.” 

All of a sudden, the foyer was full 
of people. Not customers. The brisk 
young man was fidgeting around near 
the entrance. Tex McGuffy In his big 
hat was coming across the foyer to¬ 
ward us. The giant Kong was leaning 
against the newel post with his arms 
folded, and Sammy, In his red cum¬ 
merbund, was standing part way up. 
the stairs, watching. 

"What seems to be the trouble 
here?" McGuffy boomed. He Jerked his 
head at me. “Hello son," he said. 

He put his arm-around Sue in a pro¬ 
prietary way. 

"This young lady is my star, fellas. 
She’s had quite an upset. I don’t want 
nobody botherin'—" 

Bishop was showing his I. D. card. 
McGuffy blinked at It. 

“I'm always ready to cooperate with 
the police," McGuffy said. “But we got 
a show to do here tonight. Why don't 


you come back and see Susie after- 
she's had a chance to recuperate. I’ll 
take care of everything, expenses and 
all. I already told her that. After you 
get the place cleaned up down there—" 

"What place?” 

“The house there, where Yang got it. 

I told Susie I'd have It all renovated, 
case she wants to move back In there 
after a while." 

"That’s very kind of you, Mr. McGuf¬ 
fy,’’ Bishop said. 

"Hell, It ain't nothing'. Anybody'd do 
the same." 

“I guess so," Bishop said. 

He nodded pleasantly at Sue Yang, 
glanced around at the others, put his 
hat on and walked out. I walked out 
behind him. I didn’t try to catch any¬ 
body’s eye. I didn't dare. 

We got into Bishop's car and drove 
out toward Diamond Head. He didn't 
have to tell me where we were going 
this time. Naturally, he would have had 
the boys checking Yang's house. 

His driver slowed suddenly, felt his 
way along a dark street and turned 
into the drive that wound up to Yang's 
front door. There was a police car sit¬ 
ting In front of the garage. 

“Oh." Bishop said as we got out. 
"We found his car early this morning, 
abandoned, near the Leilanl." 

"That figures," I said. 

“Yang had this place on lease," 
Bishop said. "Evidently he never sublet 
it or loaned It out. It was kind of a 
stopover between San Francisco and 
the Far East. Yang was an importer.” 

"Oh,” I said. 

He gave me some more fill-in. His 
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voice had a droning quality that made 
me sleepy. I only half listened. I was 
gazing beyond him, my eyes slightly 
out of focus, and I happened to start 
looking at that happy Buddha on the 
teakwood column. I was thinking about 
the way It was made, as en Incense 
burner, with the holes and all. and won¬ 
dering why the light of the lamp be¬ 
hind It didn't show through anywhere. 

The officer said something to Bishop. 

“Excuse me,” Bishop said to me. "Be 
right back.” 

He went toward the rear hall with 
the officer. I heard them in the kitchen, 
the back door opening. I looked at the 
Buddha. He grinned at me. I walked 
over there and put my hand on his 
head to keep him from tottering. When 
I tried to pull out the sliding tray he 
appeared to be sitting on. It stuck. I 
could wiggle it, but I couldn't slide it 
clear. There was a softness holding It 
from the Inside. 

I lifted the figurine with both hands 
and shook It. I couldn’t hear anything. 
I turned It upside down, shook It some 
more and tried the tray again. It came 
out freely. I tipped the figure, looked 
Into It from the bottom and found the 
secret. A black pouch the size of a 
wadded man’s sock had been stuffed In¬ 
to It. Its size and blackness could easily 
account for the trapping of the light. 

I wouldn't have taken an oath on 
what was In the pouch, but I could 
make a respectable guess. Bishop 
would be coming back any moment. I 
had a choice of getting in worse trou¬ 
ble than anything yet, or of letting 
priceless objects fall into the wrong 
hands. By "wrong hands" I referred to 
any except mine. Max Gould's and 
those of the widow Yang. 

As a decision. It wasn't too tough. I 
gave a pull on the soft, black pouch. It 
fell Into my palm. I slid It Into my 
pants pocket and replaced the Buddha 
on Its stand. I had put the Incense tray 
into place when I heard Bishop and 
the other officer returning from the 
kitchen. 

"Care to see the rest of the house?” 
he said. 

I looked at my watch. 

"Well. If it's all the same to you—" 

"Oh sure," he said. "Thoughtless of 
me. You want to get back to your 
wife. I’ll drop you at your hotel." 

We chatted pleasantly—and polnt- 
lessly—as we rode to the Leilani and 
I promised to keep In touch. Bishop 
thanked me for my patience. I said 
goodnight, went in and got In the ele¬ 
vator, floated up to the fifth floor and 
down the hall to our room. It was nine- 
thirty and surely my little redheaded 
fury would be home from dinner by 
this time. It wasn't until I had inserted 
the key in the lock that the full effect 
of Sergeant Bishop's charm came 
through to me—somewhat in the man¬ 
ner of a rap on the back of the skull. 

No matter what else f might have In 
mind about the murder of Chun Yang; 
as sure as I was about to surprise my 
redhead In tub or shower, or at least 
some deshabille, I was working basic¬ 


ally for Sergeant Bishop, Honolulu po¬ 
lice. 

Free of charge! 

I braced myself, worked pp a happy 
grin and ploughed Into our boudoir, 
kicking the door shut hard and noisily 
behind me. 

There was no sound of a shower, no 
splashing In the tub. I looked in there 
and found nobody. I opened the drapes 
and looked out on the balcony, same 
result. I even checked the closet. There 
wasn’t any Jeannle. 

I did a double take and looked once 
more In the closet. Her traveling suit 
was hanging where It had always been. 
There was a pair of shoes on the floor 
under it. That was all. Her suitcase was 
gone and all the rest of her clothes 
were gone with it. I had been walked 
out on. 


CHAPTER NINE 

I stalked around some and told off 
quite a few people, including Sergeant 
Bishop, Max Gould and my loyal wife. 

Thinking of Max brought me back to 
the pile of clothing I'd dumped on one 
of the beds. I rummaged around and 
brought out the pouch I'd snitched 
from the happy Buddha. It was a small 
pouch, old and soft and well used. 
When I squeezed it with my fingers I 
could feel hard objects like kernels of 
corn. I loosened the fragile-tough 
drawstring and dumped the contents 
onto the bedspread. 

Some corn. All I knew about dia¬ 
monds was a skimpy accumulation of 
pointers that Max Gould had given me 
and I wasn’t too sure of most of them. 
But I knew that their best friends, girls, 
would go pretty far for them. Crimes 
had been committed over them, crimes 
of murder, mayhem, and grand theft. 
I tossed one of the medium-sized ones 
In my palm greedily. A man could get 
himself back In his wife’s good graces 
with only that much. 

I slid them back Into the pouch, tight¬ 
ened the drawstring and looked for a 
place to stash them temporarily. It 
took about fifteen minutes and I solved 
the problem by slipping the string of 
the pouch over a coat hanger, so that 
it hung down inside my jacket. Against 
the dark fabric, it showed only dimly. 

I turned the hanger around so that If 
the closet door should stand open, 
only the back of the jacket would be 
visible. I thought about how horrified 
Max would be. I thought about Max 
some more. I needed Max. Certainly 
it would be possible to talk to Max 
without mentioning the prlde-shatter- 
Ing thing of Jeannle with the bright red 
hair. 

I got in the shower and It felt pretty 
good. After a shave and a good towel¬ 
ing I didn’t feel sorry for myself any 
more. I felt brisk and tingly and ready 
for a big evening, and nobody to spend 
It with. 

Along about ten-thirty I decided I 
would have to get something to eat. 

1 toyed with the thought of ordering 
it sent up. but eating alone Is not one 
of the thrills of married life. With a 


combination of reluctance and urgency, 
I got off the bed and looked In the 
dresser for a clean pair of shorts. I had 
them in my hand, of all places, when 
the knock came at the door. 

I dropped the shorts. All I could 
think of, with savage triumph, was 
something like, “Aha, me proud beau¬ 
ty!” and 1 made for the door, yanked 
It open and stepped back. 

“Oops,” I think I said when I saw Sue 
Yang. 

She said nothing, and came on In, 
quick, silent, catlike. I backed off some 
myself, half turning, with no place to 
run to except the balcony, and the lady 
took over at the door, pushing it to 
behind her and reaching back with her 
left hand to punch the lock. She would¬ 
n't take her eyes off me, and this both¬ 
ered me at once because I'm not an 
unusual specimen of masculinity. I 
mean, I'm all right, but I’m not any Mr. 
America. 

Rallying, I reached for the bathroom 
door, which was closest. But I was un¬ 
used to the doorknob, which seemed 
to be Jammed. 

“No, Mr. Schofield," she said firmly. 

So 1 gave up. 1 got my mind off my¬ 
self long enough to take some notice. 
What I noticed was that she was wear¬ 
ing another of the high-necked Chinese 
dresses with a slit up the side. A white 
silk scarf was draped loosely over her 
arm, covering her tiny wrist and part 
of her slim, fragile hand. Protruding 
from the hand was a three-inch length 
of blue steel with a smooth bore hole 
in It. 

"Oh," I said, backing off. 

“Sit down,” she said. 

1 glanced around and there was the 
bed to sit on. It would help a little, not 
too much. 

"Wouldn’t you rather I’d put some¬ 
thing on?" I said. "I wasn't expecting 
you." 

"It doesn’t matter," she said. “Sit 
down.” 

I backed some more till the backs of 
my knees came against the bed. Then 
I sat down carefully. Inspiration struck 
i reached out to pull down the bed¬ 
spread for a lap robe, but Miss Yang 
nudged the air firmly. 

“No, Mr. Schofield,” she said. “Just 
sit still." 

"It isn’t easy, you know." 

"I’m sorry,” she said. 

I gave up again. 

"If It doesn’t bother you," I said, 
“the hell with it.” 

"You bother me, Mr. Schofield. You 
tricked me, on the paii. It wasn't clever. 
Not funny." 

“You mean when I pinched? I apolo¬ 
gize for that. It was just an irresistible 
urge. You wouldn’t shoot a man over 
one pinch—’’ 

"I don't mean the pinch. I mean the 
papers you gave me. They weren't real, 
Mr. Schofield. They were, how do you 
say. phony?” 

I shrugged. 

"Can’t help it.” I said. "I didn’t forge 
them." 

“Where are the true papers, Mr. 
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TWO MEN AND ONE WOMAN REPORT WITH THOUGHTFUL FRANK¬ 
NESS THE ROLE OF SEX IN THEIR LIVES ■ Man has at times tried 
to correlate and at times to separate function from pleasure in the 
sexual act. His efforts are readily apparent in the examination of the 
changing mores throughout history. The twin poles have, from time 
to time, been examined on our pages. Though it is not the purpose, 
of the SIR! Sex Survey to determine which of the two is more im¬ 
portant it is necessary to concentrate on the one or the other at 
varying intervals. 

In this edition of the Sex Survey we focus on pleasure and 
its pursuit.. To document our information we are including three 
letters, two from men and one from a woman, they all discuss 
in frank detail their sexual histories with particular reference to 
their pursuits of pleasure. 

Our first correspondent is a 38-year-old resident of a large 
Southern city. He, E.G., relates with a definite sense of enthusiasm 
his sexual adventures. 

"A little late I guess—but better late than never. I do not mind 
or object to your printing my answers, experi¬ 
ences or opinions. I think that anyone who is 
ashamed of his sex life doesn’t need to have 
| a sex life. 

“My parents operated a rooming house dur¬ 
ing the war years (1941 - ?). The roomers were 
almost always 99% military (male) personnel 
and wife (no children). It was near a Marine 
base and a Coast Guard base. 

“Most of the time, the only 
time the men were with their 
wives was every other week- 
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Slrl's Sax Survey Is now going into Its third 
year of publication. It was initiated due to the 
success of a survey on wife-swapping in our 
companion magazine. Mr. The Mr. survey, 
now in its eleventh year of publication, has 
cooperated with the Institute for Sex Re¬ 
search. founded by the late Dr. Alfred Kinsey, 
in turning the letters it received on the w.fe- 
swapplng survey over to that organization. 

The present director of the Kinsey group 
wrote the editor of Mr.: "The Institute for 
Sex Research appreciates the generosity of 
the Volitant Publishing Corporation in making 
available, for scientific purposes, material of 
definite research value. ’ 

As in the case of Mr.. Sir! does not pro¬ 
mote or advertise its sex survey. Mr. mag¬ 
azine received no significant increase in cir¬ 
culation due to the running of its wife-swap¬ 
ping survey, nor has Sir! magazine shown any 
upward sales trend since starting its survey. 
We did not anticipate one. However, we do 
know that we have an excellent and inexpen¬ 
sive research tool for reaching people and 
collecting data about their sexual mores that 
is not readily available to research groups. 

So far we have received many hundreds of 
questionnaires in the mail. Some of them 
were accompanied by detailed letters which 
we. from time to time, have published. Of 
course, we do not pretend that our survey is 
in any way definitive. Magazine and news¬ 
paper polls have many inherent defects. We 
nave neither the time nor space to go into 
poll evaluation at this point. However, when 
research groups tell us our surveys "do 
have scientific value" it is enough encourage¬ 
ment to go ahead. 

Our letters and questionnaires are being 
turned over to one of the research institutes 
to further their scientific study. 

Sir! attempts to be factual and objective. 
The letters we run may contain opinions that 
are not necessarily ours. But if they are the 
facts of life as seen by a particular respon¬ 
dent we run the letter. 

The timid reader may sometimes be upset, 
but anyone seeking otf-color thrills will be 
equally disappointed. The reader who is seri¬ 
ously interested in the facts of life in our 
changing world will, we believe, be rewarded. 
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end. So . . . about all that went on 
when the Marines had liberty was sex. 
all ways, shapes and forms it seems. 
The Coast Guard men had it made (the 
single ones). They had 72 hours on—72 
hours off. It seems that all of the 72 
hours off were spent at my parents' 
rooming house by the single Coast 
Guard men. 

"While the wives went shopping dur¬ 
ing the day. I helped clean the rooms 
some. But most of my time was spent 
with a brace and small bits—boring un- 
noticeable holes through the walls to 
peep through. I was 15 at this time. 

"I was finally caught peeping but I 
was in my own room peeping into the 
next. I had told my mother that I was 
feeling bad and was going to my room 
to lie down. This was my most often 
used little white lie. On the day before 
my 16th birthday In my haste to get to 
my room to watch the proceedings In 
the next room (the Marine rooming 
there with his wife had just got liberty 
after two weeks away and I knew what 
would happen) I forgot to latch my 
door. I was only there 15 minutes when 
what I knew would happen started hap¬ 
pening. The Marine and his wife were 
in bed enjoying each other, and I. my¬ 
self. was masturbating. 

"Suddenly I was tapped on the shoul¬ 
der and was startled right out of my 
erection as I had not heard anyone en¬ 
ter the room. It was the young wife of 
a Marine roomer who had wanted me 
to go to the store for her, and my moth¬ 
er told her I was in my room not feel¬ 
ing well so she had come up to see 
how I was, and thinking I was asleep, 
had not knocked. 

“I was startled and embarrassed be¬ 
yond words when I turned and saw a 
Marine's 19-year-old redhead wife. I 
knew them all by name and they knew 
me. and I had watched this 19-year-old 
(as I had all that stayed at our house) 
start and complete many sex acts with 
her husband and a frequent nightly 
visitor from the Coast Guard base who 
seemed to enjoy her very much. 

"She, of all the wives that stayed 
there, drank much more than any other. 
I had even on occasions observed her 
seemingly trying to build her sexual 
capabilities up. and prior to her hus¬ 
band's arrival drink six or seven cans 
of beer just to be ready for him. I had 
seen her in this position just prior to 
him having to leave, and then drink 
more, pass out on the bed. a Coast 
Guard man came shortly after her hus¬ 
band's departure, found her this way, 
tried to revive her. could not. 

“So getting back to my unexpected 
visitor, she guessed right away what I 
had been doing and without scolding 
or similar tongue lashing, gained my 
confidence by saying she saw nothing 
out of the way by watching and said 
she would not tell my mother. She said 


she would do the same (watching) if 
she ever had the chance. 

"So I told her to go ahead and watch 
if she wanted to: but when we looked 
again, it was all over in the next room. 
So after assuring me she would not 
tell, she asked if she might come up 
and watch from my room sometimes. 

"I had cracks, holes, etc., so that I 
could view any room, although some 
were in the hallway, and I could just 
take a quick look at times, and move 
on in fear that some of the others may 
come down the hall and spot me. 

"Getting back to the redhead, she and 
her husband lived in one of the rooms 
that I had to observe on a hop. skip 
and jump basis, because of the hall¬ 
way observing point. I had seen her not 
as often as the others, but I knew she 
liked beer rather well. 

"On the night of my 16th birthday 
there were only two of the wives in the 
house around 8 o'clock—one was the 
redhead across the hall; but the other 
was next to my room where I didn’t have 
to run back and forth. Neither of their 
husbands were at home but the red¬ 
head's Coast Guard friend came and 
brought a friend of his with him. I fig¬ 
ured I was lucky when the friend was 
for the wife next door. 

"But then things started to happen 
that I figured would mess up my view¬ 
ing night. Both couples went next door 
(next door to my room). It didn't take 
long for some beer drinking and some 
feeling around to start. As usual (I 
thought) the redhead took the lead in 
the drinking. I had my fingers crossed 
that it would soon happen; that they 
couldn't stand just fooling around, and 
that the redhead would go to her apart¬ 
ment and I could see at least one good 
show if the lights were turned out com¬ 
pletely. 

"It soon happened. The wife of next 
door and friend came into the bedroom 
and I thought they were going to tear 
off each other’s clothes, they were so 
bothered. It didn’t take them long to 
get to business or me either. It was 
affecting me as much as if I had been 
the one on the bed. 

"A knock on my locked door told me 
my viewing was messed up for a while. 
I figured my mother had come up to 
check and see if I were sick again as 
I wasted no time after supper to get 
to my room again. I opened the door 
and there stood the redhead. The first 
thing she said was ‘I got rid of the 
S.O.B. swab. He’s getting to be old 
stuff by now.' She started over to where 
my viewing point was and said, ‘I al¬ 
ways did want to see how Tote handled 
her men. Now's my chance. Come here 
honey and I will tell you some of the 
things she’s probably doing wrong.' 

"She laid across the bed which was 
against the wall to where the peep hole 
was and pressed her eyes to the view 


point and said, ‘That damn - No 

wonder shes been putting up-with that 
damn swab all the time. Come here 
honey and look at this. Have you seen 
them doing this position before?' 

"I told her just once or twice before 
I had seen something like this but it 
wasn’t those two. I just slipped and 
said, ‘It was you one of those times.' 
Then it happened. I was grabbed and 
pulled over on the bed. She took her 
clothes off. At that time it was the 
best anything I ever had. 

E.G., South Carolina" 

It would seem revelant to note that 
not only did E.G. pursue a particular 
form of sexual pleasure (i.e. via the 
"peep holes") but he was pursued by 
pleasure in the person of the 19-year- 
old wife. Observing other portions of 
the correspondent's report, his initiation 
into intercourse changed his pleasure 
pattern so that he now found it desir¬ 
able to actively participate rather than 
observe others. 

The following contributor also spent 
formative years in the family rooming 
house. Unlike E.G., however, she in¬ 
dicates a gradual expansion gf sexual 
pleasure horizons. Her letter indicates 
a preference for a variety of sexual 
acts. She begins simply with biograph¬ 
ical information: 

“For the past few months I have read 
your sex survey and decided to con¬ 
tribute my own. I would fill out a ques¬ 
tionnaire if you had one for women 
and suggest you start putting one be¬ 
side the male questionnaire as I think 
you would get many replies. 

"I am 26 years old and have a job 
as an interior decorator for a furniture 
store. I am single and share an apart¬ 
ment with a girl friend. I have an iden¬ 
tical twin sister and was raised in In¬ 
diana by my widowed mother. 

"My first sexual awakening was when 
I was about six and my sister and I 
visited our country cousins. They were 
a little older and both the boy and his 
sister were already practicing mastur¬ 
bation and taught my sister and I. As 
I recall, it felt pleasant but nothing more. 
Later this boy was the first to perform 
intercourse on both my sister and I 
when we were about 12. He was also 
having intercourse regularly with his 
sister. Our yearly visits to his parent’s 
farm was one of a child's orgy so to 
speak almost daily with he. his sister 
and us. 

"From this time on my sister and I 
masturbated regularly and soon learned 
the pleasure of mutual stimulation. At 
14 we both started having intercourse 
with some boys but only on an irregu¬ 
lar basis as our mother was very strict. 
We were also deathly afraid of preg¬ 
nancy. 

"My mother took in women roomers 
in order to supplement her income and 


one of them, a school teacher, accident¬ 
ly caught my sister and I masturbat¬ 
ing. Instead of chastising us she lock¬ 
ed the bathroom door (we were caught 
with the door unlocked) and joined us. 
Our fright soon left and we were high¬ 
ly excited by seeing her perform this 
action in front of us and I believe this 
was possibly my first complete orgasm 
or at least the first extremely strong 
one. We were either 13 or 14 at the 
time. From that time on the three of 
us had mutual masturbation parties reg¬ 
ularly when no one else was around. 
Just before school was out for the 
summer and the last time we were with 
her she performed cunnilingus on both 
of us which thrilled us very much. Later 
we performed it on each other and en¬ 
joyed it very much, finding it more sat¬ 
isfactory than masturbation. 

"By the time I was graduated from 
high school I was having regular inter¬ 
course and masturbation as well as 
cunnilingus was only practiced on oc¬ 
casion. My sister married and settled 
down and now has three children and 
has never had any other sexual activity 
of any type other than with her hus¬ 
band. I got a job in Chicago through an 
uncle and went to art school at night. 
There I had intercourse with several 
dozen men and on two occasions had 
relations with one of the female art 
instructors which consisted of mutual 
cunnilingus. It was enjoyable but I did 
not wish to become involved with her 
and for that reason it was only the two 
times. 

“I thought I had fallen in love with 
a boy and quit school to follow him to 
Florida where I now live. After a few 
weeks I discovered he was not for me 
so I got a job and have since made this 
my home. 

"Here I have had regular intercourse 
with many different boy friends and en¬ 
joy this very much. I have become close 
friends with the girl I now share an 
apartment with who was also from the 
mid-west—a farm girl who because of 
very religious parents, was guilt ridden 
over her sex drive. She had no former 
experience except masturbation which 
took me six months to get her to admit. 
Another six months to relax enough to 
discover the added joys of mutually 
stimulating each other in this manner. 
Since this she has allowed a boy friend 
to show her intercourse. 

"Now, just in the past few months 
we have begun on occasion mutual cun¬ 
nilingus. This is usually done following 
heavy dates but not on a regular basis. 
We both enjoy it tremendously and 
limit ourselves in fear we may become 
too fond of this form of outlet. 

"We both would love to find the right 
man and get married and have a family 
but we have both made up our mind 
that this man must be broad minded 
enough to appreciate the joys of sex 


which Includes an occasional homo¬ 
sexual relationship and of course, group 
activities. Though neither of us have., had 
the pleasure of the latter we both would 
love to see each other in action and 
only wish our boy friends were broad 
minded enough that we could suggest 
it. When we do find such boys we will 
undoubtedly marry but not to the dull 
routine marriages that end In divorce 
courts. 

Sincerely. 

J.T." 


J.T. seems to describe her life as a 
flowing sequence of sexual- incidents. 
One gets the impression that she is 
constantly aware of what she is doing 
and is even evaluating the various in¬ 
cidents as they occur. Our next cor¬ 
respondent, E.E.C. of Toronto, who also 
mentions masturbation and homosexual¬ 
ity as sexual outlets, gives the Impres¬ 
sion that all sexual encounters are iso¬ 
lated and he gradually drifts from pleas¬ 
ure to pleasure. 

"I can’t remember at what age sex 
entered my life but I do remember very 
well the first time that I had a complete 
masturbation I wasn't afraid or ashamed. 
I never was and never will be afraid 
of any kind of sex. First of all I must 
let you know that I do not let myself 
have a climax inside the female organs 
unless some type of approved safety 
devise is used. This is the reason for 
marking No on the question of inter¬ 
course. I believe the pre-marital sex Is 
a must for a happy marriage as one 
can get to know his mate to the fullest 


extent. 

"On a farm where I visited quite often 
during the summer my friend and I 
used to go to the hay loft and pretend 
one another would be doctor and pa¬ 
tient. We would then proceed to ex¬ 
amine each others sex organs but .at 
that time neither I nor my friend had 
ever experienced climax. 

"My first experience with a male 
came when I was 16 in Ontario. I had 
just arrived in the city for the first time 
by myself. It was late in the evening 
and I did not have the address of my 
brother but knew that he worked at 
a photo shop in the downtown area. 
I found myself at a park in the center 
of town quite exhausted and not know¬ 
ing where to go or what to do. After 
falling asleep on a bench and then 
wakening about one hour later a naval 
officer was sitting by me with his little 
dog. He took me home and I had in 
my mind a good night’s sleep after- 
all. I had a good night’s sleep but not 
before the officer helped me reach a 
climax. We became very good friends 
and he introduced me to the Naval Re¬ 
serves. The meetings were held once 
a week and I always got a ride back 
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■ With thousands of European chicks flooding the Riviera 
and risking third degree sun burns just to get discovered, 
bikini and all, by some international film exec, Barbara 
Kockritz, a popular W. Berlin model is something of a puzzle. 
This gal doesn’t want to get into the movies. 

“Why should I," she says forthrightly. “I don’t even know 
if I am talented.’’ 

If such an attitude as hers becomes widespread, con¬ 
tinental wolves will be forced to create new come-on lines. 
Meanwhile Barbara is doing well as a photographer's model 
and a shorthand typist Barbara's pix on page 27 

* * * 

Curses! Foiled again! 

Or, shades of Shakespeare ... and memories of the 
three Musketeers! 

No one really thought it could happen in this day and 
age. But it did, and in the hallowed precincts of the French 
National Assembly. 

The Members, as is their wont, got into a hot argument, 
as is their wont, and almost before you could say “Jacques, 
the son of Robin,” the Socialist deputy from Marseilles was 
calling another deputy an idiot. The other deputy, from a 
town so small it's not even listed in the guide books, is 
a man who’s stuck with de Gaulle ... and been stuck with 
him . . . for lo, these many years. 

Now being called an idiot is an insult, whether it’s true 
or not. So what do you do if you’re insulted ... and in 
public, at that? Obviously, you challenge whoever insulted 
you to a duel. 

So that’s v/hat the deputy from wherever it was did. 

"Sir," he said, throwing down his glove in the tried and 
true tradition of all those old Errol Flynn movies, “that 
is an insult." 

Seconds later, the seconds of the second deputy, Rene 
Ribiere, were around to see the Member from Marseilles, 
a man who used to be mayor there, and who came close 
to running for President of France a year or so ago. “You, 
sir," they said, "have insulted the Member from wherever 
it is.” 

“That sirs," answered the Member from Marseilles, “was 
what I meant to do.” 

“Then, sir,” said the seconds, "it can be nothing but 
a duel at dawn, day after tomorrow." 

The socialist deputy, Gaston Deferre, sighed. “Dawn is 


a little early," he complained. “Couldn't we make it at 
noon?” 

Well, what would you do, if you were caught short like 
that? You’d do what Deferre and Ribiere did. You’d dash off 
to the nearest gym, hire a fencing master, and at least find 
out how to hold the sword you were supposed to fight with. 

With such minor matters taken care of, the two char¬ 
acters turned up to finish off the act, if not each other. 
With no one around but a half dozen photographers and an 
equal number of reporters, the two of them fell to. Ribiere 
was quickly wounded, although hardly wounded to the quick. 

And it happened not once, but twice. 

The final time, he and Deferre decided, examining the 
slight scratch on his arm, didn't really count, on account 
of he didn’t even bleed. The second time things went better. 
Deferre pinked his plucky opponent again and a thin red 
line leaked out, onto his skin. 

After that it was all over. Ribiere’s seconds came run¬ 
ning with the Band-Aids, and made like medicine men. Then 
everybody got his picture taken, and Deferre and Ribiere 
made statements to the press. 

“The insult had to be washed away with blood," Ribiere 
said. “This has been done." 

Deferre’s comment was a lot shorter. "He’s an idiot,” 
the deputy announced again. 

* * * 

While most of France almost died laughing over the 
deputies and their doings, word went around about the 
film the French are sending to the Cannes Festival this 
year. It’s a thing called . . . wouldn’t you know? . . . "The 
Killing Game,” and it’s full of sex, sin and the same sort 
of simple medium that made those James Bond things such 
a blast. 

There’s not much of a plot to "The Killing Game” when 
you come right down to it, but the story is sort of about 
a young French fellow called Pierre who draws a comic 
strip, and his gorgeous helpmate, Jacqueline, who helps 
him meet his deadlines by drawing his pix. 

They’ve just about run out of ideas, though, when what 
plot there is sickens, and a Swiss admirer of the writer 
arrives on the scene. He’s a teller of tall tales, he is, and 
the guy and the gal put together a new and funnier funny 
by picking his brains. They make their boy Bob their hero, 
and whip out wild and weird episodes about him. When Bob 
sees the strip, he gets ideas, too . . . and ends up doing 
in real life what he’s been doing in the drawings. 

Which includes almost everything anyone could imagine, 
which in turn makes ’The Killing Game” one of the fastest, 
most fascinating shows seen in France in a long, long time. 

For real belly laughs, though, we still choose the act 
of the dueling deputies, just the week before. 

* * * 

That’s the official bit in Cannes, this week. 

On the unofficial side there is . . . (Continued on page 64) 
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** By FRANK COGGINS 

"You’ve got to watch those Toronado 
brakes!” someone told us before we took 
the test car out. "They're not what they 
are cracked up to be!" 

“Yeah," someone else said in al! seri¬ 
ousness. "You bring it down from 120 
miles per hour once or twice and you'll 
see just how much they fade. 

“And that steering, with the drive up 
front, will turn you off for sure. Wait and 
see!” a third party volunteered 

Well, our rebuttal after driving the 67 
Toronado is an emphatic. "Hogwash!" 
We found it to be one of the best han¬ 
dling American automobiles we've driven 
to date. We were almost convinced that 
"Front Wheel Drive just won't work in 
a big car!" Whoever said that (and we 
think it came out of Detroit) is wrong 
This car will pull you through any corner 
you feed it into with the reliability of 
a European Gran Tourisimo vehicle. 

We picked up our test car in the eve¬ 
ning, loaded the enormous trunk with our 
gear and headed North. The first thing 
that hit us was the way those crazy head¬ 
lights popped up out of the front end and 
stayed up like a frightened vixen's ears. 

We jumped on to an expressway, ran it 
up to sixty-five, checked the rear vision 
mirror and hit the power brakes hard a 
couple of times. It came down beautiful¬ 
ly and we settled back reassured. The 
brakes were far more than adequate for 
anything we would ask of them during 
the test period. We couldn't care less 
about what they did or didn't do at 120 
mph because we did not propose to drive 
at anywhere near that speed. 

The power steering, on the thruways 
and turnpikes, was as good as the brakes. 
The smoothness, accompanied by a com¬ 
plete, enveloping silence as we cruised 
along, surpassed that of any car we've 
had our hands on recently. When we 
racked the car out the next day on some 
one-lane private roads up around Rock- 
port, Mass, we detected a bit of over- 
(Corvtinued on page 62) 



SPECIFICATIONS: Wheelbase on the ’67 remains the same as last year. 119 Inches. 
Overall length is 211 inches, track; 63.5 inches front. 63.0 inches rear. Turn¬ 
ing circle. 43.0 feet, curb to curb. Engine (Toronado Rocket V-8) Is a big 425 
cubic inch. 385 horsepower plant capable of moving the car from zero to sixty 
miles per hour in less than nine seconds. Toronado sports 8.85 x 15 inch tires. 


OLDSMOBILE’S "TORO” THIS YEAR COMES ON STRONG AS A HIGH POWERED, HIGH PRICED 
ENTHUSIAST’S MACHINE. FURTHERMORE, A BUYER GETS ALL THIS AND SILENCE, TOO! 
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■ Do you know what a springbok is? How about a 
kudu? Would you believe a guanaco? “They’re all 
friends of mine,’' says Karen. “I have a standing 
date with them every Saturday afternoon.’’ We were 
a little confused too, until Karen explained a relative 
ran a zoo. "I've always enjoyed being around ani¬ 
mals,” comments the dark-haired beauty. “They 
give you a different perspective on life. For instance, 
I look at a zebra standing quietly under an oak 
tree, and I’m aware that he doesn’t even know 
about rising taxes or keeping up with the latest 
styles. The only thing he cares about is having 
enough to eat, a place to get out of the rain, and 
a little peace and quiet. That’s what I mean about 
having a different perspective. That's why I go to 
the zoo every Saturday. It's a way for me to relax 
—to see things from the zebra’s point of view. 
Sure I go to see the other animals, but my kind 
of Saturday afternoon is relaxing with a zebra. 
Sounds kind of goofy, I guess, until you’ve tried 
it.” Karen ran her long white fingers through-those 
cute brunette locks and we had trouble putting her 
soft beauty in the same thought with a zoo. “People 
should pay more attention to the animals they see 
in a zoo,” remarked Karen. “They’ve got something 
on us humans in their quiet, relaxed way. They 
never fail to psych me into a real easy-going mood 
for whatever it is I want to do. They don’t have 
any hang-ups," quipped Karen with finality. 
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SIR! JOKES FOR PLAYTIME 


• The bartender had been listening to the lush's 
troubles for over an hour. He finally said, "Now listen 
to me. See that blonde at the front of the bar? That’s 
my wife! And that beautiful girl over here is my 
mistress. And do you see that big new car out in 
front? That's my car. And they’re all overdue. Now 
will you shut up?” 

• They tell about the preacher who officiated at so 
many shotgun weddings that he decided to rename 
his church—"Winchester Cathedral.” 

• An income tax bureau received a return from a 
bachelor who, although single, brazenly claimed a 
dependent son. 

An inspector sent back the form with a note read¬ 
ing, "This must be a stenographic error." 

The bachelor wrote back, "You're telling me." 

• Two camera bugs were draped over a Paris bar 
discussing their experiences of the day. 

"This morning in the Bois de Boulogne I noticed an 
old crone huddled beneath a bundle of rags," one 
shutterbug said. "She was hungry and homeless. She 
told me she was once a countess but lost all her 
family and money and had nothing to live for." 

"The poor thing," said the other photographer. "What 
did you give her?" 

"Well, it was sunny,” the first replied, "so I gave 
her f-16 at 1/100." 

• Two Judges were arrested for speeding and they 
decided to try each other. The first judge went up on 
the stand and asked his colleague: "How do you 
plead to the charge?” 

"Guilty." said the second judge. 

"Five dollars fine,” ordered the first Judge, and they 
changed places. 

“How do you plead," asked the second Judge. 

Again the plea was guilty. 

"Well," said the second Judge. "These cases are 
becoming much too common. This Is the second case 
like this we’ve had this morning. I hearby fine you 
ten dollars or ten days In Jail." 

• A tall beautiful blonde entered a shoe store and 
asked for a pair of black shoes with the lowest heels 
possible. The puzzled salesman looked at her and 
asked. "What are you going to wear these with?" 

"If you must know,” she answered haughtily, “with 
a short, bald-headed bank president. 

• What's your favorite Joke or gag? Send it to 
PLAYTIME JOKES Editor, SIR!, 21 West 26th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10010. We will pay $5 for any Joke or 
gag used. In case of duplicates, the first one received 
will be the winner. Jokes and gags cannot be returned. 
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A SIMPLE MAIL ORDER KIT 
AND AN ADVENTURESOME SPIRIT 
CAN SEND YOU SAFELY 
ALOFT IN A MATTER OF HOURS 

By LYLE L. BIERMA 

■ Last month I suddenly dropped 
the can of beer I was drinking and 
watched a one man flying machine 
come into view over the garage. 
Before I could make heads or tails 
of what the thing was, the contrap¬ 
tion slowly began to descend, and 
landed on a small patch of land next 
to the house. It turned out to be my 
best friend, Jim Dickens, with what 
he termed to be the most exhilarat¬ 
ing experience since God created 
women—The Gyrocopter. 

Like a kid I was soon firing ques¬ 
tion after question at Jim who gladly 
filled me in on the whole story. 

Sometime ago he had come 
across an ad in a well known mag¬ 
azine with an illustration describing 
the Bensen Gyrocopter. Having had 
a bug to fly for as long as he could 
remember, Jim sent to Bensen Air¬ 
craft Corporation in Raleigh, N.C., 
for complete literature describing 
the copter. After looking over the 
material, he got in touch with a 
dealer in his area and arranged to 
purchase the complete outfit in kit 
form. 

He assembled it himself with sim¬ 
ple home shop tools and it wasn't 
long before he had the rotorcraft 
ready to fly. 

Like everything else, according to 
Jim, it takes a little practice before 
one can master the copter, but the 
(Continued on page 63 ) 
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THE WEAKEST LINK 


ERIC THOUGHT THERE WAS A 
POINT WHERE HE COULD BREAK 
THE SPY CHAIN—HER NAME WAS 
- ■ By ROBERT E. LORY 


■ I sat down casually beside her on 
the park bench. It was one of those 
warm, pleasant days which come too 
rarely to Berlin in the autumn. The girl 
—young, dark-haired, pretty—also looked 
warm and pleasant, until she felt the 
Luger’s steel barrel in her rib cage. "It 
is over,” I said softly in German. 

A gasp—a mixture of surprise and 
fright—came through her lips. “O-ver?" 
she repeated, also in German. 

“You’ve been tagged. The book, 
please.” 

She hesitantly handed over the copy 
of Miller's "Tropic of Cancer” that had 
been in her lap. Twenty minutes before, 
she’d checked it out of the University 
Library. I'd watched her at the desk, 
just as I'd watched a nervous Hermann 
Erick fumble with the same book ex¬ 
actly two and a half minutes before she 
entered the library’s American Fiction 
Section. 

Now it was my turn to fumble, using 
just my left hand. My right was busy 
with the Luger. "Ah, here we are," I 
said and stripped the microfilm from 
the inside of the dustjacket flap. 

The girl stammered. "I—I have no 
Idea—" 

"You have no idea how in the world 
this piece of film got mixed up with 
Henry Miller—am I right?" 

"But it’s true. I don't know—” 

"You just wanted something to read 
in the park—right?” 

"Yes, just to read." 

I opened the book to a random page 
and shoved it in front of her eyes. "In 
that case, you will please read. Aloud." 

She stared blankly at the page, then 
looked down. "1—I cannot.” 

“You cannot. Is it because you can¬ 
not read English at all?” 

She didn’t answer. 

"Up,” I said. "Now we walk, Irene.” 

She stood shakily. "You know my 
name?” 

I nodded. "I know that you’ve been 
using the name Irene Bruen since you've 
been here on the West side of the 
wall. It was three days ago when you 
walked through the gate from the East, 
where for the last two months you’ve 
been employed as a waitress.” 

I knew much more. I knew what the 
microfilm contained. I knew who had 
passed it to Hermann Eick. My briefing 
had been thorough. 

“What happens now?” she said. We 
were out of the park, our destination 
Just four blocks away. 

I smiled. "That depends entirely on 
whether you Intend to cooperate." 


"Are you taking me to—to the po¬ 
lice?" 

She was obviously new at this game 
of spying. "Of course not. Some place 
much cozier.” 

"I have Scotch and bourbon. Also 
vodka, if you prefer." 

She did not answer, but sat silently 
on the couch in my apartment. 

"I drink Scotch myself. I’ll pour one 
for you.” The small bar was across the 
room. I turned my back on her and 
walked slowly to it, giving her time to 
think. As I made the drinks I watched 
her movements from an inconspicuous 
mirror attached to the wall by the side 
of the bar. She was opening her hand¬ 
bag. 

There were no weapons in it. I'd 
checked her bag and her pockets. The 
grim expression on her face told me 
what she was looking for. I waited until 
she closed the bag. She’d made a de¬ 
cision, a big one. 

I crossed the room and handed her 
a glass. "Are you waiting for something 
to wash it down with?" 

“To do what?” 

"To wash the pill down with. The pill 
of poison located in the little com¬ 
partment in your handbag.” I took the 
bag from her trembling hands, and open¬ 
ed it. “This deadly little thing. Very 
unprofessional of you, you know, not 
to take it." I dropped the pill into my 
jacket pocket. 

She swallowed her Scotch in one 
gulp. Her voice was barely above a 
whisper. “I’m not a professional." 

“I know. This is only your second 
assignment.” 

She looked up sharply. “You seem to 
know everything!” 

"Not everything," I corrected and sip¬ 
ped my drink. "There is, for instance, 
one little thing I’d like very much to 
know: The next link in the chain—who 
you were to pass the microfilm to next." 

"And that is why you've brought me 
here. To find out,” she said resignedly. 

“Precisely. I could have tried, I sup¬ 
pose, to follow you until you made the 
pass, but I suspect that was to be made 
back in the eastern sector, and I’m 
afraid I would have had some difficulty 
in following you there.” 

I smiled pleasantly. "May I refill your 
glass?" 

As 1 again crossed to the bar. she 
asked, "Who are you? Who do you—er, 
work for?" 

“A direct question, which will have 
to receive an Indirect answer. My name 


is Eric. As for whom I work for, it’s 
enough for you to know that I repre¬ 
sent the Opposition." 

"The Americans? English? Germans?" 

I handed her the second glass of 
Scotch. "It really makes very little dif¬ 
ference. What matters is that for the 
present my assignment is you." 

"Why me?” 

"Simple. You are part of a chain—a 
new, but as of right now. a well-recog¬ 
nized chain. Every chain, by definition, 
has its weakest link. And you are that 
link.” 

This time it took two gulps to drain 
her glass. “And I will break?" It was 
a question, and yet not quite a question. 

“You will break.” 

"And die,” she added. 

“We all die sooner or later. But you’ll 
be fortunate enough to choose the place. 
Where would you like to go—the United 
States? France? England? South Amer¬ 
ica? Name the place—you can go there 
with enough money to be comfortable 
for the rest of your days.” 

"My days will not be many. They will 
find me and kill me. You do not know 
how they are.” 

1 laughed. "They're over-rated. So is 
their system. What happened to you 
is an example of that." 

"Even so. I shall be loyal.” She lock¬ 
ed her body in rigidity. 

"So it's loyalty now, is it? If you’re 
going to be loyal, be loyal to some¬ 
thing worthwhile, to somebody worth¬ 
while.” 

"My country—” 

"Your country holds you in slavery. 
And any man you've ever had has no 
doubt treated you exactly the same way 
—like a slave. Has any of your country¬ 
men ever been different? Have you ever 
been treated like the real woman you 
are?” 

"I do not know what you mean." Her 
red face said differently. 

"But you will know, Irene. Take your 
clothes off. Now." 

She stood up in a shot. "I will not!” 

I grinned. "All right, I'll help you. 
But first, your glass again." 

She passed it to me eagerly. Her 
hand shook. 

To say that I do not enjoy my work, 
especially this phase of it, would be 
perhaps noble and virtuous. It would 
not, by a long shot, be true. For, like 
most everyone In today’s highly tech¬ 
nical world, I am a specialist, and a 
good one. And there Is no such thing 
as a good specialist who does not en- 
(Continued on page 64) 
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RILUIWHIU OillSING A FlYIU SAICEB 

CAPTAIN MANTELL’S P-51 MUSTANG CLIMBED TOWARD DESTRUCTION 


■ Capt. Thomas Mantell Jr. had little 
reason to believe he was about to go 
down in history. He was on a "routine” 
mission. But shortly after his group of 
U.S. Air Force fighter planes was ordered 
to chase a "flying saucer." he became 
the first man to be killed in airborne pur¬ 
suit of a UFO (Unidentified Flying Ob¬ 
ject.) 

Next year. January 7 will mark the 
20th anniversary of Mantell's death. After 


AT JET SPEED ■ By HUGH CLARK 

all this time, and despite an official in¬ 
vestigation into the fatal crash, the exact 
cause remains a mystery. 

The object which Mantell was chasing 
when he died was the center of one of 
the best-documented UFO-sightings of 
all time. .Less than a year previously. 
Kenneth Arnold, another pilot, had also 
made history by becoming the first per¬ 
son to report seeing one of these mys¬ 
terious objects. 


In his report on seeing nine objects 
flying near Mt. Rainier, in the state of 
Washington. Arnold had said they "flew 
like a saucer would if you skipped it 
across the water." Hence the term "fly¬ 
ing saucer." 

Arnold's report had been met by skep¬ 
ticism in some quarters. But it had been 
quickly followed by numerous sightings 
of similar UFOs in other parts of the 
country. The nation was soon divided into 
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three groups — the flying saucer be¬ 
lievers, the “doubting Thomases" who 
waited to be convinced, and the diehard 
disbelievers who thought members of 
both these schools of thought were just 
a bit crazy. The Air Force, besieged by 
increasing numbers of UFO reports, was 
eager to lay all sorts of rumors to rest 
by tracking down a flying saucer — what¬ 
ever it was. 

Mantell was commander of a group of 
P-51 Mustang fighters which was being 
flown from Marietta Air Force Base, In 
Georgia, to Standiford Field, near Louis¬ 
ville, Ky. The telephone lines and official 
radio channels were buzzing and crack¬ 
ing with excitement in Kentucky that day. 

Scores of persons near Madisonville. 
Ky.. had been telephoning police since 
early afternoon. All had seen a disc 1 
shaped UFO hovering over the area. The 
object, the witnesses said, gave off a 
ruby-red glow. 

Goodman Field, the Air Force Installa¬ 
tion near Fort Knox, had been alerted. 
Then, Air Force men in Goodman’s con¬ 
trol tower had seen the UFO themselves. 
The base's commanding officer. Col. Guy 
F. Hix, was quickly notified. 

Hix picked up a microphone. He knew 
that Mantell and his squadron were in 
the area, en route from Georgia. Contact¬ 
ing Mantell by voice circuit. Hix asked 
the pilot to investigate. 

Mantell. a no-nonsense sort of pro, 
was the ideal type for such a mission. 
A veteran at the age of 25. his had been 
among the first wave of planes that 
bombed the Cherbourg Peninsula, pre¬ 
paring the beach-head for the D-Day 
Allied invasion force. 

Later, he had won the Distinguished 
Flying Cross for his daring and level¬ 
headedness during a mission over the 
Netherlands. Enemy ack-ack had cut both 
the elevator and rudder controls of his 
craft. What was worse, the shells had set 
the tail section afire. 

Despite the damage and fire. Mantell 
had deliberately finished his bombing 
assignment. Then he had gotten both his 
crew and plane back to safety. To Man¬ 
tell, the narrow escape had been Just 
■■routine." in all likelihood, this courage¬ 
ous and calm flier on the last day of his 
life classified the order to chase down a 
flying saucer as "routine.” too. 

Flying in formation with Mantell were 
Lt. Albert Clements. Lt. Buford Hammond 
and Lt. Robert Hendricks. Today, Hen¬ 
dricks is a lieutenant colonel with the 
Kentucky National Guard. He recalls the 


episode vividly: 

“We were told there was an object up 
there and to go up and take a look. I 
never saw it. But the others apparently 
did. Tom started climbing after It. I re¬ 
turned to the base because I didn't have 
any oxygen.” 

Not long afterward, Hammond and 
Clements also gave up. But Mantell kept 
following the elusive UFO. In a radio re¬ 
port to the control tower, he said the 
object seemed to rest now and then; 
but each time he approached, It would 
accelerate away with a tremendous burst 
of speed. Mantell had been chasing the 
mysterious object for about half an hour 
when his voice crackled over the radio 
again: 

"it’s directly ahead of me and moving 
at about half my speed. I'm closing in 
now to take a good look. The thing looks 
metallic and is tremendous in size.” 

This radio transmission of Mantell's 
was timed off at 3:15 p.m. It was his 
last. He had given not the slightest hint 
that anything was wrong. His voice had 
been matter-of-fact, almost “routine.” 

Minutes passed In silence. More and 
more urgently, the control tower tried to 
raise Mantell on the radio. Several planes 
were sent aloft to look for him. 

Within an hour, searchers sighted the 
wreckage of a P-51. It had crashed with 
such force, parts of it were scattered for 
more than half a mile. 

A ground party was directed to the 
site. They found Mantell's body. His 
watch had stopped at 3:18 — three 
minutes after his last radio contact. 

Air Force investigators soon brought 
out the following facts: The body bore 
no bullet wounds. The plane hadn't 
burned, nor was it radioactive. The left 
wing had been broken off. And these 
facts were about the only ones ever es¬ 
tablished. 

Officially, the Air Force says it be¬ 
lieves Mantell sighted a Skyhook balloon 
and lost consciousness because of a lack 
of oxygen. Skyhook balloons were part 
of a U.S. Navy operation, secret at the 
time, known to high military brass as 
Project Skyhook. These balloons, which 
reached altitudes of more than 70,000 
feet, expanded until they were some 250 
feet in length and 100 feet in diameter. 
They could travel thousands of miles, 
collecting data about the upper atmos¬ 
phere. 

In its report, issued after the investi¬ 
gation of Mantell’s crash, the Air Force 
said it believed the pilot lost conscious¬ 


ness when his plane was at an altitude 
between 25,000 and 30,000 feet. It said 
It believed the plane continued to climb 
for awhile and then went Into a steep 
dive and disintegrated, with Mantell 
never regaining consciousness. The re¬ 
port added: 

“The UFO was In no way directly re¬ 
sponsible for this accident. However, It 
is probable that the excitement caused 
by the object was responsible for this 
experienced pilot conducting a high alti¬ 
tude flight without the necessary oxygen 
equipment." 

Some observers remain dissatisfied 
with this explanation. Here's why: 

They point out that even the official 
report acknowledged that Mantell was an 
"experienced pilot.” They point to Man- 
tell's war record and say that a man 
who showed Mantell's coolness when hla 
plane was disabled and afire over the 
Netherlands isn't going to get so excited 
he forgets such a vital thing as the need 
for oxygen. 

Mantell had probably never heard of 
the hush-hush Skyhook balloons, let 
alone seen one. But those who remain 
unconvinced by the Air Force explanation 
again point out that Mantell was no 
fledgling. He had made all kinds of aerial 
observations under the most difficult cir¬ 
cumstances and had never been guilty of 
a visual “blooper." What would have 
caused him to confuse a translucent bal¬ 
loon with a metallic object? 

Also, Mantell reported that the “ob¬ 
ject” had rested from time to time. This 
certainly isn't characteristic of a balloon 
which is being pushed along at tremen¬ 
dous speeds by the unremitting winds of 
the upper atmosphere. How did the Air 
Force explain this? 

It didn't. 

Some scientific sources outside the Air 
Force, seeking answers to these ques¬ 
tions, have said that a balloon such as 
the Skyhook might appear metallic under 
particular conditions. Maybe, they say, 
speeding along at extremely high alti¬ 
tudes the balloon might produce strange 
visual effects. 

Nuts. Show us, say the skeptics. 

And here, even the scientists felt 
silent. 

Two known facts remain In this re¬ 
markable case. Mantell was killed while 
chasing what scores of witnesses re¬ 
ported to be a flying saucer. And Just 
what happened when he closed in, "to 
take a good look," remains a 20-year-old 
mystery. ■ 
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SAFELINE REEL for scuba-diving, demolition work, cave diving etc. 

400 ft of nylon lifeline with easily detachable pistol-grip handle, keeps user in touch with pi. 
of origin, $32.20 from Ideal Reel, 823 Harrison St., Paducah, Ky. 



WJM JIG IKE by Lazy Ike Corporation, the classic jig fishing 

lure modified by spoon design, available at 75c apiece in popular colors and in 4 wts. from 
V* oz.-% oz. from fishing centers or from Co. in Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


DIRECT READING CLOCK by Westclox has rectangular case with 

wood-grain finish and bold letters and numerals which report time at a glance, tilted back 
slightly for easy reading. $16.95 at department and drug stores. 



TRIPOD DOLLY by Kalimar, aluminum construction provides 

stability and support for all camera tripods, rubber casters provide smooth gliding movement 
in any direction desired, $19.95 in camera shops and photographic centers. 



CLOTHES BRUSH by Westinghouse described as a nitpicker 

is cordless and rechargeable, brushes and vacuums fabric, $15.95, available at department 
stores, appliance shops, drug chains, hardware and houseware shops. 



COFFEE GRINDER by Braun prepares beans in 

any one of nine different grinds 3-oz. capacity, $30 at local dept, stores, or from Hammacher 
Schlemmer, 145 E. 57th Street, New York City 10022. 












Schofield?" Her voice was level. 

"I don’t know.” 

It was true. Maybe Max had them, 
but I didn’t know the whereabout* of 
much of anything, except that little 
pouch full of diamonds. I restrained an 
Impulse to look toward the open closet. 

"I thought you were working to- 
nlght," I said. 

”1 am between shows,” she said 
absently. 

“Well, I don't have your papers." 1 
said. “You're welcome to look for them, 
but It’s only fair to say that if you 
turn your back on me, the situation is 
going to change around here." 

She seemed to consider It. 

"I am aware of your—resourceful* 
ness. Mr. Schofield." 

“Could we pour a drink and talk this 
over?" I asked. 

“No,” she said sharpty, wiggling the 
gun. "Stay where you are." 

I glanced at the door. No help there. 
It would be a dandy time for Jeannie 
to come home. 

“What are these precious papers 
anyway?" I said. 

“I’m sure you know.” she said. 

“I can’t read Chinese.” 

"Your friend, Max Gould, he can 
read Chinese." 

"I guess so." 

“The papers establish my right to an 
inheritance. Certain precious stones.” 

“Max did mention something like 
that," I said. “Do you have the 
stones?" 

”1 know where they are.” 

“About these papers. If 1 could find 
them—” 

"I would be grateful." 

“How come you didn’t take the pa¬ 
pers with you when you moved over to 
the Surf Club?" 

"My husband kept them, to be safe. 
There are those who might steal them. 
When he was—hurt—he could not 
reach me. He gave them to you. for 
me." 

I had to admit It dovetailed. 

"But how did you know that?” I 
asked. "How did you know he brought 
them to me?" 

There was a moment’s hesitation, 
just a very small moment. 

"I did not know until you came to 
the Club,” she said. "I asked you. You 
said yes." , . 

"I'm not the only resourceful one. 

I said. “Look, honey. I have no designs 
on you. Let’s quit the melodrama with 
the gun and all. Also. I wish you would 
either take off your clothes or let me 
put mine on." 

"Very well." she said unexpectedly. 
"You may dress." 

"Thank you." 

I skinned Into my shorts and went to 
the cloaet for a pair of pants. She 
swiveled, watching me from behind the 
, gun and slid It out of sight under the 
scarf. 

“You said you could find the papers, 
she said. 

"I said I might." 

She waited, gazing at me out of the 
bottomless pools of her dark eyes. The 
peppered gardenia fragrance was mak¬ 


ing me giddy. 

"If I do,” I said, "are you prepared 
to sell the diamonds to Max Gould, Im¬ 
mediately, without holding out for 
bids?" 

"I am, If Mr. Gould Is prepared to 
buy them." 

Her tactics underwent sudden re¬ 
vision. She moved closed to me. Her 
free hand stroked lightly up over my 
bare chest, lingered, went to my shoul¬ 
der. Her left thigh made contact with 
mine gently. Her eyes half closed, her 
lips parted. She had gorgeous teeth, 
small, white, even. The tip of her 
tongue was lively pink. And It was 
when she began to use that tongue that 
I realized what was happening to me 

“God Almighty, lady," I muttered. 

"I said I would be—grateful," she 
murmured. "It Is possible you do not 
know how grateful I can be.” 

"In exactly one minute," I said, "you¬ 
’re going to know how Impatient I can 
be." 

Her fingertips grazed at my neck. I 
felt a wild attack of the shakes coming 
on and fought to suppress it. Her 
mouth quivered. 

Then the telephone rang. I Jumped 
half a mile. It rang again. The gun 
thrust out from under the scarf and 
she was all taut wariness again. She 
nodded at the phone. I picked It up. 

"Schofield speaking," I said. 

"Pete—" Max Gould's voice said. 

"You must have the wrong number," 
I said. 

There was a pause. Then. "I'll come 
right over," he said. 

"That’s all right," I said, and hung 
up. 

Lotus Blossom gazed at me with the 
calm concentration of a hypnotist: I 
blinked. She didn’t 

"Do you know who killed your hus¬ 
band. Mrs. Yang?" I asked. 

"No." she said. "1 must go now. I 
will trust you to deal fairly with me." 

“How will we set It up? The deal, 
I mean?" 

She shifted her weight, backed quick¬ 
ly to the door and, still covering me 
with the gun. twisted the knob. 

"I will let you know,” she said. 

"At the Club?" 

"Not at the Club, Mr. Schofield. 
Good-night." 

“Thanks for dropping by," I said. 

She opened the door, skinned around 
the edge of It and disappeared. I count¬ 
ed to three, made for the door and 
peeped Into the corridor. Lotus Blos¬ 
som had vanished. 

I had my shirt on and was all well- 
trussed when Max Gould knocked at 
the door. Impeccable as always, he let 
his eyes slide here and there care¬ 
fully and I saw his nostrils twitch. No 
matter how hard you tried, you could¬ 
n’t make it smell like Jeannie, and I 
didn’t know how hard Max was trying. 

"That'll be enough of that," I said. 
"If it isn’t some hack driver like Yoshl, 
it's my old pal and client, Max. 

"Excuse me,” he said, "but on the 
phone you sounded as if you might be 
in trouble—’’ 

“it’s true there was a woman here, 


I said. "It was a matter of business In 
which you, of all people, should be In¬ 
tensely interested." 

He gave me a patient look. In self- 
righteous dignity, I stalked Into the 
closet and returned with a pouch full 
of Ice. I dumped the stones on the bed 
and Max peered down at them from a 
distance. 

“She gave you these?" 

"Not exactly,” I said. “I stole them." 

He betrayed some nervousness. 

"Now, Pete . . ." he said. 

“I didn't want somebody else to steal 
them, so I stole them first. Smart, 
huh?" 

“I don’t know." 

None of this was too entertaining to 
Max. Two things he never Joked about 
were money and precious stones. 

He hoisted his pants legs to pre¬ 
serve the crease, put his hands on his 
knees and stooped to take a closer 
squint at the merchandise. 

"One thing I have to know." I said, 
"Is there enough to justify murder?” 

Max squinted and pondered. 

"Offhand—maybe." he said. "But 
people ket killed for a lot less." 

"True." 

Max got a glass out of his pocket, 
fitted it carefully In his eye and took 
a real close squint. I could hear him 
breathing a little hard. With admiration, 
not greed. After a minute he straight¬ 
ened and put the glass away. 

“Where’s Jeannie?" I asked. 

"She ain't here In the hotel?" 

When Max says "ain't," he’s upset. 
And nothing upsets him like having to 
tell a little white lie. 

“Well—I promised Jeannie—" 

"Did you take her to dinner?" 

"Yeah, Pete.” 

"Was she in a snit?" 

"Hmn?" 

"How did she act? Was she sore at 
me? Broody?” 

"No, Pete, all she could talk about 
was what a wonderful, loyal, brilliant 
husband she had—I mean, has." 

"Brother,” I said, "she was broody." 

"What happened after dinner?" 

"Well . . ." 

"I’m running out of patience, Max, 

I said. "Tell me." 

"Well, we came back here and she 
asked me to wait in the lobby a few 
minutes while she went upstairs. So I 
did and pretty soon she came down. 
With a suitcase." 

"A suitcase. Go ahead." 

“Then she asked me to wait a few 
more minutes and she went over to the 
travel desk. So when she came back 
from there she had this ticket and all 
and she asked me If I would take her to 
the airport." 

“So you took her to the airport. 
Where was she flying to?” 

“I promised I wouldn't—" 

"Max.” 

"She went to Kona." 

I brooded about It for a couple of 
minutes, then decided to live a while 
longer. While I put my shoes and 
necktie on I told Max about the visit 
from Sue Yang. 




"You still want to mate this deal?" 
I asked him. 

"Sure, If It’s possible." 

"Are these the atones described in 
that bill of sale?" 

"Yeah. Pete." 

"Is Sue Yang's name mentioned in 
the bill of sale?" 

"Yeah, it Is. It's Chun Yang or Mrs. 
Chun Yang.” 

"So If she's the widow of Chun 
Yang, we can make a legitimate deal." 

"I would say yes." 

"AH right then. Let's go." 

CHAPTER TEN 

The Surf Club was packed but Tex 
McGuffy spotted us and propelled us 
to the bar. 

"Come on over and have a couple 
of drinks on me," he boomed, “like I 
promised. You can see the show great 
from the bar, better than from the 
tables. How about that?" 

I shrugged at Max, who shrank from 
this hearty type of human contact, and 
indicated we should go along. 

McGuffy crowded us up to the bar 
and wedged us In there between him¬ 
self and a couple of bamboo posts and 
ordered drinks. Ha didn't ask what 
we’d have, he just ordered—some 
damn thing with rum In It. 

“You ain't drunk till you've had one 
of them." he said. 

He had spoken the truth about visi¬ 
bility. From where we stood, looking 
across the small bar area, past Sam¬ 
my's left shoulder, we had a clear, un¬ 
obstructed view of the stage. The or¬ 
chestra was gathering now after a 


short break, but Lotus had evidently 
gone around behind the stage and was 
not in sight. We stood there and alp- 
pod at our drinks and waited. 

A spotlight came up on the stage and 
the orchestra swung Into a fast treat¬ 
ment of the Hawaiian War Chant I 
checked on King and Sammy, and they 
were standing with their backs to the 
bar. A pint-sized M.C. stepped forward 
to introduce the featured attraction. 

. . with great pleasure we present 
the exotic and beautiful—Miss Sue 
YangI” 

The lights changed, softened. Drums 
beat a rumbling chant. Sue Yang. Lotus 
Blossom, Flower of the East, stepped 
onstage. 

She looked pretty great, all right. Tali 
and willowy slim. In a skin-tight, floor- 
length white gown, she stood like a 
queen while the audience applauded 
and settled down and the drum beat 
built up to her number. Beside me I 
could hear Tex McGuffy breathing like 
a steam engine. Then the music started 
and she danced. I didn't know the 
tune, but It was straight Hawaiian and 
what she danced was a hula—about as 
ordinary a hula as l had ever seen. She 
did it very nicely, I had to admit, but 
after all—with the big exotic build¬ 
up .. . 

It was a short number, and I thought 
I applauded with normal enthusiasm, 
but big Tex was banging his hands to¬ 
gether as If he would knock them off 
his wrists and when I glanced at him 
he was giving me a funny look. I clap¬ 
ped a little more. Gradually the sound 
died down. 

“Very nice." I said. 



“Hell, man." he said, “that's only 
the warm up. She always does a couple 
of hulas first to get In form, you 
know? Walt till she starts that Chinese 
stuff." 

Once more I took a survey of the 
other room. King Kong and Sammy 
were at their stations. I g ues s ed they 
woud stay there as long as she was 

on. 

“Does aha change coetumea?" I ask¬ 
ed. 

"Sure," Tax said. “Got a little dress¬ 
ing room fixed up for her back there.” 

“Oh. that’s nice," I said. “I was 
afraid she'd have to welk all the way 
back through hare and upstairs for 
every change." 

“Oh no. men, she don't have to lift 
a foot or a finger.” 

The orchestra was playing a jazz 
tune in Hawaiian rhythm. Nothing else 
was going on. I decided this was the 
time. 

i caught Max’s eye and wiggled my 
eyebrows. He appeared to get the mes¬ 
sage and I started the process of get¬ 
ting out of Tex McGuffy's clutches. This 
wasn't easy, the way he had me jam¬ 
med In and finally I had to use my 
elbow on him here and there. 

“I'll be back." I said, making It Into 
the clear. "Max.' how about buying Mr. 
McGuffy a drink?" 

"My round," McGuffy said. "Drink 
up. man." 

I got away than and paused at the 
entry to the big front room to check 
once more. As far as I could see. 
neither King Kong nor Sammy had mov¬ 
ed and neither was looking In my 
direction. I went through the dark room 
up to the front of the building. 

I kept going until I got to the stairs. 

I stepped over the low-slung velvet 
barricade they kept across the landing 
and went up two steps at a time. I 
made it easily to the upstairs hail be¬ 
fore the doorman came out of the 
rest room. 

I didn’t bother with anything along 
the way. I just made for that back cor¬ 
ner that overlooked the cafe. There 
were a lot of doors on both sides of 
the hall, some closed and some open, 
none of them lighted. But light show¬ 
ed under the closed door on the right 
at the end of the hall. I didn’t give It 
much thought at the time. I was Inter¬ 
ested In the other end. 

Down there light showed under two 
doors on the left. The first one was 
locked. I tried the next one, obviously 
giving on an adjacent room, and it 
opened easily enough. One whiff, with¬ 
out even looking, and I knew I was In. 
The fragrance of peppered gardenias 
hung heavy in the air. I went in on tip¬ 
toe and closed the door behind me. 

Down below I could hear the rum¬ 
ble and throb of the music and guessed 
that Susie was into another of her 
routines. I trusted It would go well 
and that she would be encored again 
and again. 

I was in a sort of sitting room, fitted 
out In a haphazard style with furniture 
of various types. There was a long 
chaise piled with brightly colored pll- 
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low*, with a white stole draped over 
one end. 

I started with the chaise, pulled off 
the cushions and dug down behind the 
seat. I didn't find anything. The room 
was bare of cupboards or shelves and 
there Just didn’t seem to be any hiding 
places for much of anything. All I want¬ 
ed was personal papers. If she was 
anywhere near on the level, she would 
doubtless have proof somewhere of 
her marriage to Chung Yang. 

I opened a connecting door, went 
through an old-fashioned bath Into a 
bedroom with a queen-sized- bed and a 
fancy headboard. I took the bed apart, 
slowly and carefully, so as not to have 
too much to replace in a hurry. I got 
clear down to the springs and found 
not so much as a discarded tissue or 
a lost bobby pin. When 1 got through 
with that 1 tiptoed back to the sitting 
room and contrived to find a slit in 
the yellow curtains through which I 
could look down on the cafe. 

Lotus Blossom was in her dance. I 
didn’t know which one It was, third, 
fourth, maybe fifth. It was something 
different all right, as Tex had promised 
after the hula. The lights were low, but 
I could see well enough from up 
above. It was worth watching. She was 
wearing a flesh-colored leotard and an 
exotic headdress of some kind and she 
was really grinding It out to a hot, 
throbbing rhythm. 

It didn’t seem to be a real Chinese 
type of thing, unless it would be some¬ 
thing they do around San Francisco In 
certain joints. What it seemed like, to 
be honest about It, was one of those 
“exotic” hodgepodge affairs that you 
get in a burlesque house between 
strippers. Lotus was a better dancer 
than I had ever seen in burlesque, but 
the routine was the same old Jazz. 

Then as I turned from the window. 

I found them. The reaction was like 
that in a fast-dropping elevator. Even 
before I saw them, I knew I had made 
the find. Over behind the chaise, on 
the back wall, a bookcase, floor to 
ceiling. Every shelf was neatly filled 
with books—dummy books, such as 
you buy from the interior decorator to 
fill out a room. There was nothing spe¬ 
cial about this, In an old-fashioned, 
once-grand place, as this had been. 
But apparently there had been some re¬ 
arrangement. On every shelf but one, 
all the books were pushed clear In 
and made even rows, with about two 
Inches of space left along the front of 
the shelf. On the one exception, sec¬ 
ond down from the top, the books were 
sitting clear out on the front edge and 
they weren’t exactly neat and even. 
They were a little crooked. 

I got over there fast, reached up and 
pulled out three or four of the dum¬ 
mies. There was no weight to them; 
Just boxes of cardboard with fancy 
bindings that showed. I took out half 
a dozen altogether and felt around be¬ 
hind. There was a thick sheaf of pa¬ 
pers. I worked it out and around the 
books, through the gap I had made, 
and down off the shelf. 

It was a miscellaneous stack of stuff 


such as anybody might keep;a bundle 
of mementoes, records, sentimental 
tokens of the past, photographs. 

I found some photographs, glossy 
8 x 10’s, theatrical pictures. There 
were several head shots of Lotus, ex¬ 
tremely glamorous. There were half a 
dozen full length of Lotus, looking 
deliciously exotic with her cigaret hold¬ 
er. The most Interesting of the pictures, 
though, was one taken In a theatre 
brightly lighted; a full shot of the 
stage, with a chorus lined up to form 
a setting for a ramp. Alone on the 
ramp, with arms outflung, In a G-strlng 
and a strip of fringe, stood none other 
than Lotus Blossom herself. I looked at 
It and I would have bet the entire com¬ 
mission coming to me on Max’s dia¬ 
mond deal that it was an American 
burlesque house. 

1 started on through the stack of 
material. I came on a brochure, hand¬ 
somely printed, with a photograph of 
Lotus on the cover. There was a double 
heading over it; one side Chinese, the 
other English. Underneath the picture 
It read: The Exotic Chinese Star—Su 
Chen. On the Inside spread, likewise 
In both Chinese and English, was a 
celebration of her talents. Down In 
the lower right hand corner was a pho¬ 
tograph of Sammy, round faced and 
impassive as ever. It was only a head 
shot, so I couldn't tell whether he was 
wearing his cummerbund, but It was 
Sammy, all right. The caption read: Im¬ 
presario—Chu Wang. Below that. In 
the comer, was an address and tele¬ 
phone number. The street didn't mean 
anything to me, but It was located in 
Hong Kong. 

I came on a manlla envelope, some¬ 
what wrinkled and dusty. I slid the 
contents out and found a thick piece of 
parchment, With the words In Old Eng¬ 
lish script, beginning with: ‘‘Certificate 
of Matrimony.” It was dated four 
months previous. It bore the seal of 
the British Crown Colony of Hong 
Kong and was sanctioned by Her Bri¬ 
tannic Majesty, Elizabeth R., and It 
was the official record of the legal mar¬ 
riage of Miss Su Chen and Mr. Chun 
Yang. 

Downstairs the music had stopped. 
The silence was scary. It meant the 
applause had died too. I had no way 
to know what was going on. I wanted 
to take my small treasures with me, 
but more than that I wanted to get 
them back where I had found them. I 
squatted down at the chaise and start¬ 
ed to gather them together, hurriedly, 
working the rubber band off my wrist 
and stretching It around the bundle. I 
felt a small draught on the back of 
my neck. Carefully I laid the bundle 
down. I put both hands on the curving 
seat cushion of the chaise and held 
on. Very slowly I turned my head and 
looked around. 

It was the big one, King Kong, stand¬ 
ing In the open doorway, watching me. 

Still on my haunches, I pivoted slow¬ 
ly. pushed with one hand and straight¬ 
ened my knees. I threw him a nod and 
a tight smile, dusted at my trousers 
with both hands and started strolling 


toward the open bathroom door. I 
waved briefly. 

“Just waiting for Miss Yang,” 1 said. 
“I'll be In the other room.” 

He started In after me, at the same 
pace. He was as big as half the room. 
I stepped up my pace, edged Into and 
through the bathroom and around the 
door of the bedroom. Then I took a 
plunge toward the door to the hall. It 
opened and Sammy came In. 

"HI,” I said, and brushed past him. 
‘Just leaving.” 

I heard a grunt behind me. Then I 
tripped over Sammy’s foot and sprawl¬ 
ed Into the hall. My head banged 
against the opposite wall and I rolled 
away from it Just as Sammy dived at 
me. He overshot and I kicked away 
from him and got up, turning. The big 
one was coming out of the bedroom. 

I had good momentum and I got past 
him all right, but It was dark up there 
and I was In unfamiliar territory. A 
small wooden chest against the Inside 
wall caught me.on the right knee and 
swiveled me off balance. The stairway 
was Just ahead, but I didn’t quite 
make it. The big brown guy's hand hit 
my back like a sledge. I stumbled and 
when I got my balance, he had a large 
handful of the back of my jacket. He 
swung me, the way you'd swing a ten¬ 
nis racket to get ready for a stroke, 
and I slammed against the wall. I didn’t 
care about the Jacket and was trying to 
unbutton It and leave It with him, but 
he put his other arm around my neck 
and pulled back and I quit struggling. 
Boside me. Sammy padded by. going 
fast toward the dark end of the hall. 

"Listen—” I said, and King Kong 
Just squeezed my neck a little and I 
kept quiet. 

Sammy opened a door and stood 
back. Kong gave me a nudge from be¬ 
hind with his knee and we went down 
that way. I walked part of the way and 
he carried me part of the way. by the 
neck and back. I was sure now the 
stairs were at the end of the hall and 
If they were planning to throw me 
down them. I had a chance to be a real 
dead detective. 

Distantly I heard voices, as from 
down In the foyer, but they weren’t 
any help. With the squeeze Kong had 
on my voice box, I couldn’t have yelled 
at a gnat with any authority. 

He pushed me past Sammy and the 
open door and stopped. I heard the 
door click shut. Then another click and 
light came on. a dim yellow light over¬ 
head. We were on a landing and the 
stairs went- down from it, steep and 
boxlike. There was no railing, just blank 
walls on both sides. And at the bottom 
that small, abandoned lanal—and be¬ 
yond that the surf. 

Sammy’s face in the yellow light was 
flat and without humor. I heard another 
click and he had a small knife in his 
hand. He poked me with it a little, just 
under the ribs. I sucked In my breath. 
"What you do here?” he whispered. 

I stared at him. 

’’What you want?” 

He gave zne another dig with the 
knife. 








sight beyond the planter and my hands 
were wet. Bishop's men wouldn't leave 
a key In the door. Certainly nobody 
would leave a key for me. Life Just was 
never that convenient. 

I put my ear to the partly open 
louvres. For a long time there was no 
sound but the quiet surf and the soft 
rattle of the plants. Then I heard some¬ 
thing. Muttering. Human, female mut¬ 
tering. There were a couple of light, 
distant thuds. I looked through the 
door screen, but the louvres weren't 
open far enough to permit peeping. 

There was light, though, thin, erratic, 
moving like a gray silver. I heard the 
soft slap of footsteps In the rear hall, 
approaching. More muttering. A thing 
climbed up my back. The voice was 
familiar. It couldn't be, but It was. 
There wasn't anything Chinese about 
It. 

I heard a door open Inside. I got 
back to the bedroom window and look¬ 
ed In. I saw the light first, a thin beam 
thrown by a pencil flash, moving Jerki¬ 
ly over the bed and the walls, holding 
on the open wall safe. Some of the 
light spilled on the mirror, reflecting 
her form, shadowy In a suit I knew 
was brown, with somewhat rumpled 
hair I knew was red. It all belonged to 
Mrs. Peter Schofield. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 

I moved as fast as I could and got 
Inside, using the key. Jeannle was lift¬ 
ing the happy Buddha off Its teskwood 
stand when she sensed she wasn't 
alone. 

"Who—is—It?” she asked tightly. 

“It's all right, baby." I said, "It’s me." 

The light Jumped In her hand, paused 
and flicked over me from head to foot, 
then dropped to the floor. I could hear 
her gasping for breath. 

"Oh God." she moaned. "If you think 
I’m going to stand here and faint, you¬ 
’re right." 

"I was afraid to say anything. Didn’t 
want to scare you,” I said. 

"Scare me?" 

I walked over and picked up the still 
gleaming light. Holding It so I could 
see her face, but without shining it 
right in her eyes, I reached In my 
pocket and pulled out the little pouch. 

"This what you were looking for?" 

I said. 

"I don’t know," she said stubbornly. 
“What Is It?" 

"Rocks. Hot rocks.” 

“Diamonds?" 

"What else?" 

She was recovering at a rapid rate. 

"You bum." she said, "why didn't 
you tell me?" 

"I would have, but you weren't there. 
You were In Kona, remember?" 

"Listen, Pete. I had to. I didn't know 
any other way to do It. Because 1 got 
this telephone call and the girl said—” 

She was unloading too fest now and 
I put my arm around her. zipped her 
month with mine and started to lead 
her out of the room. 

“I have to tell you—" she said. 


"Later,” I said. "We have to get out 
of here now." 

8he came along all right and sudden¬ 
ly she began to cry. So that was a 
good sign. 

"I was only trying to help," she sob¬ 
bed. 

"It’s all right, baby," I said. 

I got her outside and propped her 
against the door. She had her arms 
around my neck, crying. 

“Listen," I said, "did you tell me a 
woman called you and put you up to 
this?" 

"Yes—I went to see her—It was so 
sad, Pete—" 

"Was It the dancer we saw at the 
Surf Club, I mean the one who wasn't 
dancing, the one on the stairs?" 

"That you lost your silly head over? 
Yea." 

"I didn’t lose my head." 

She fell Into my arms. I held her for 
a while, very close. She put her face 
up and her mouth was open. I kissed It. 
Then I kissed It again. After the sec¬ 
ond one. her fingernails scratched at 
the back of my scalp. She giggled. 

Yoshl had the car quietly rumbling 
by the time I got the door open. Jean- 
nie almost fell into the back seat and 
Yoshl was away as I got In with her. 

I put my arm around her and she 
snuggled close, as In the old days 
when we would be out on a double 
date. 

"You darling creature," she whis¬ 
pered. "Violate me." 

"Not In Yoshi’s cab," I said. "It 
wouldn't be neat." 

"W'lch way we go?" Yoshl asked. 

Jeannle was now straightening her 
hose, up by the garters, and I was man¬ 
fully ogling her. 

"Ask hlgi to drive downtown." she 
said. 

“What?" 

"Please. It won't take long. I have 
to. 1 promised." 

It came through to me In a way, but 
I didn't want to ask her right out In 
front of Yoshl. 

So I ducked Into my shell, feeling 
harassed. Pretty soon I heard Yoshl 
ask her where she wanted to go. 

"Just down there a ways," she said, 
"across the river." 

Yoshl pulled up for a stop light. 

"I don’t know the number," Jeannle 
said, "but you can’t miss ft. It's a big 
place. It's some kind of rug cleaning 
place." 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

I had to hustle to keep up with her. 
She stepped right along and up to the 
front door of the rug cleaning plant as 
If she knew exactly where she was 
going. There was a sign on the big 
glass door: CLOSED FOR HOLIDAY. 
Jeannle pushed a bell button. 

"Listen," I said, "do you know—?" 

She put her finger to her lips. 

After about a minute Sue Yang ap¬ 
peared In the hall doorway. She was 
wearing some sort of loose wrapper 
or kimono and small, pointed black 


slippers. She was minus the cigaret 
holder. 

Jeannle was making signs through 
the glass like a long-lost sister. The 
Ineffable Lotus Blossom approached 
the door on her little feet, looked out 
at us at close range. Then she bobbed 
her head with that quaint combination 
of dignity and humility and bent to un¬ 
lock the door. She stood back to let us 
inland closed it behind us. 

"You remember my husband, Mr. 
Schofield." Jeannle said. 

Sue Yang bowed slightly. 

"Mr. Schofield," she said. "So nice 
of you to come. Mrs. Schofield." 

Sue Yang led us past several doors 
to a room at the end of the hall. It 
was small, bare of furniture except for 
a sagging brass bed. a single straight 
chair and a stained, scarred chest of 
drawers with a white enamel basin on 
top. None of It looked a bit fitting for 
my Flower of the East. She sat down 
on the edge of the bed. her back very 
straight, crossed her ankles and fold¬ 
ed her lovely hands In her lap. Jeannle, 
warm and outgoing by nature, sat down 
beside her and slid her arm around 
Mrs. Yang. I pushed the straight chair 
Into position with my foot and strad¬ 
dled It. leaning on the back. We look¬ 
ed at one another, separately. 

“I cannot know how to thank you," 
Sue Yang said. "You found them all 
right?” 

"Pete hes them." Jeannle said. 

For the first time since I'd met her, 
Lotus Blossom betrayed a fleeting re¬ 
action. One eyebrow shot up as she 
lifted her head on that lovely neck and 
looked at me out of those eyes. 

“You wonder.” she said, recovering 
complete composure Immediately, 
"how you find me here—in this place." 

‘ Well?’’ I said. 

Jeannle patted her tenderly. 

“Go ahead, dear," she said. "Tell 
him—what you told me." 

The great eyes fell slowly, then rose 
again. 

"First," she said. "I must apologize 
to Mr. Schofield—and Mrs. Schofield— 
for coming to the hotel, with the gun. 
It was very bad. I was desperate. There 
had been the police, and then—" 

Jeannle was looking at me. I shrug¬ 
ged. 

"No harm done," I said. 

Sue Yang acknowledged with a bow. 

"My life has not been easy," she 
said. "In China. It was impossible to 
live. I escaped to Hong Kong. There 
was no work. I was starving. I—went 
with men—to live." She looked down. 
“Very bad," she said softly. "In China 
I was not In the prostitute class." 

"We understand." Jeannle said. 
"You're not the first." 

"A man In Hong Kong saw me dance, 
promised to help me. He got me work. 

I thought he was a friend. But he was 
a bad man, a thief." 

"Chlneae?" 1 said. 

"American Chinese. He was my, what 
do you say,- manager. I tried to leave 
him. but there was no way. I had no 
money, even while working. He stole 
even from me, from my pay. 
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“Then came Chun Yang. Mr. Chun 
Yang from San Francisco. He was a 
good man. He took care of The. I went 
with him, not like prostitute—like a 
lover, you know?" 

“Of course we know," Jeannie said. 
Sue Yang’s dark eyes swam momen¬ 
tarily In exotic liquid. 

“Chun Yang loved me," she said. 
"Asked me to marry him, go to Amer¬ 
ica. I was wrong to him. I did not tell 
him about my past. I was afraid. He 
was such a good man.” 

"So what happened?" I asked. 

"He brought me here, to Honolulu, 
for a honeymoon. He had the house 
by the sea, a lovely house. I was hap¬ 
py for the first time. He showed me 
the diamonds he bought in Hong Kong. 
He said we would use them to build a 
fine house in San Francisco—American 
house, man and wife together." 

I nodded with understanding. 

"He supplied you with money, too, I 
suppose. Cash." 

“I don't need money," she said. 
"Chun Yang paid everything. There was 
money in the bank. In my name too. 
But now Chun Yang is dead. I have 
only the diamonds." 

Her eyes nearly ran over. Jeannie 
patted her and swallowed with diffi¬ 
culty. 

"I guess so." I said. "Tell me what 
happened. You were happy with Yang, 
everything was fine, and then some¬ 
thing bad happened." 

“Yes.” she said. "Something very 
bad. The man from Hong Kong came. 
My manager. He followed us to Hono¬ 
lulu. I did not know. He knew about 
the diamonds, about my past." 

"He wanted you to steal the dia¬ 
monds from your husband?" 

"Not at first. He wanted me to go 
to work, dancing, to be my manager. 

I said no. He said if I would not go 
to work, he would tell Chun Yang about 
me—about my past. I was afraid." 

“This guy you're talking about—this 
is that Sammy character?” 

“Sammy?" she said, her eyes wid¬ 
ening. 

I had forgotten it was only my own 
name for him. I tried to remember the 
name on the theatrical literature I had 
found in the Surf Club. 

“His name is Chu," she said. "Chu 
Wang.” 

That was it. 

"I see.” I said. "So you almost had 
to do what he wanted." 

"I was afraid of him. He had a place 
for me to work. I told Chun Yang. He 
didn’t want me to go to work. I begged 
him. Finally he said yes. But he did 
not like it. He did not like Surf Club, 
or Mr. McGuffy.” 

She blinked the big eyes slowly, 
once. 

“I worked for Mr. McGuffy about two 
weeks, and Chu told me he wanted the 
diamonds. He wanted me to steal them. 

I said no. I said I would tell Chun 
Yang. I would not work any more. He 
struck me." 

"That’s how you got the shiner," I 
said. "The black eye." 

She touched her eye delicately. 


There was the merest trace of the 
mouse. 

"That night,” she said, "I tried to tell 
Chun Yang to hide the diamonds. I 
said somebody would steal them. He 
would not believe me. He had them In 
the safe, In the wall. 1 tried to tell him 
about me, in Hong Kong, what I knew 
Chu Wang would tell him if I refused 
to work. I could not. Chun Yang saw I 
was unhappy, he wanted me to stop 
work, not go back. I said I could not 
stop. We quarreled. After a while, he 
loved me, and we no longer quarreled. 
But the next day I was afraid again, 
and when I told him I had to go back 
to work, he was very angry. He told 
me if I went back to work, I should 
never come home again. That was 
when I moved to the Surf Club. I had 
no other place to go." 

“If he loved you so much," Jeannie 
said Indignantly, "why did he let you 
go?" 

“Chun Yang," Lotus Blossom ex¬ 
plained, "said we would go to San 
Francisco. It was early in the morning. 
He went out to arrange for the tickets 
on the plane. While he was gone, I 
moved to the Club." 

"You didn't want to stay with him, 
even if he took you away from Chu 
Wang?" I said. "Took you to San Fran¬ 
cisco?" 

"You do not understand. Mr. Scho¬ 
field," she said quietly. "He had told 
me not to come back. I could not stay. 
No longer was I wife of Chun Yang." 

Jeannie startedPto cry. 

"Well," I said, “how did the dia¬ 
monds get into the Buddha?" 

“I put them there," she said. "When 
Chun Yang went to get the tickets. I 
was afraid Chu Wang would steal 
them." 

"He knew how to open the safe?" I 
said. But I knew that, didn’t I? 

"Yes,” she said. "He knew. He made 
me tell him." 

She looked down. She wasn't proud 
of it, but I Imagined Sammy could be 
persuasive in some rather special, Ori¬ 
ental ways. 

"What did you think would happen 
when Chun Yang came back and could¬ 
n’t find them?" 

”1 left a message, to tell him." 

"Where?" 

"In a secret place. Only we knew— 
Chun Yang and I." 

Jeannle’s tears were flowing like 
wine. She had used up her handker¬ 
chief and I handed her mine. 

"Thank you," she said, snuffling. 

I got up and took a turn around the 
dingy room. 1 put my hands In my 
pockets. 

"Do you think,” I asked Lotus Blos¬ 
som, "that Chu Wang went to Yang’s 
house that morning to steal the dia¬ 
monds; that he ran into Yang and they 
fought and Sammy—I mean, Chu—kill¬ 
ed him?" 

She lowered her wonderful eyes and 
her shoulders moved subtly. 

“I do not know," she said. "Chu 
Wang was a very bad man.” 

I walked around some more. 


"You have seen a lot of trouble, 
haven't you?” I said. 

She bowed humbly. 

“But now, with the diamonds,” she 
said softly, “I can go away and make 
a good life somewhere." 

Jeannie blew her nose strenuously. 
I scratched the back of my head. When 
I looked at the bed, they were both 
looking up at me expectantly. 

“Weill” I said brightly. 

Jeannie's expression changed. She 
looked at me communicatively, like a 
wife. 

"Peter—?" she said. 

"Oh yes." I said. "Almost forgot the 
diamonds." 

I dug cautiously In both pockets, 
turning away a little but keeping a 
furtive eye on Susie. Her eyes were 
big and intense and unwavering. I got 
hold of the pouch, got the drawstring 
loose and twisted the neck down. Then, 
counting carefully, I miked the stones 
down out of the pouch into my pocket 
and tossed It In my hand once, smiling. 

From Lotus Blossom, a swift, almost 
Imperceptible Intake of breath. 

"Here you are," I said. “Glad we 
could help." 

She raised her long, slender hands, 
held them palm up and accepted the 
pouch as if it were an injured bird. 
Her eyes glittered. Then she bowed, 
slowly, deeply. 

“We’ll go now," Jeannie said, giving 
her a final pat. "Pete will see Max 
Gould first thing in the morning and 
you can close the deal." 

Jeannie got up. Without warning, 
Lotus Blossom, clutching the pouch to 
her bosom, slid off the bed onto her 
knees, bent low and kissed the toe of 
my shoe. 

“Oh now," I said, flustsered, “that’s 
not necessary." 

I looked around the room. Jeannie 
was Into the hall. I heard her gasp. I 
looked out there. It was Kong, all 
seven or eight feet of him, standing 
with arms folded at the foot of a stair¬ 
way at the end of the hall. In the dim 
light he looked even bigger than he 
was. 

I glanced back at Sue Yang. 

"Oh,” I said. ”1 see. By the way—" 

I didn’t have to spell the question 
out. 

"He is my true friend," she said. “He 
is from the Southern Islands. He would 
die for me. I cannot say more." 

"Well, goodnight," I said. 

I joined Jeannie and we went out. 
She went backwards all the way down 
the hall, staring at Kong. Outside, we 
ran to the car. Jeannie's hand was 
snugly imprisoned in mine, according 
to our custom at the conclusion of a 
successful mutual enterprise. 

CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

We got through the deserted hotel 
lobby in dignified fashion, but I pinch¬ 
ed her In the elevator and she let me 
chase her down to the room. I caught 
up with her at bed and we fell across 
it with a spelI of the breathless giggles. 






“Tell me about It." I said. 

She didn't answer. I pinched her 
again. 

“Ouch," she said. “I'm trying to' 
make a good story out of It." 

^Never mind that. Who called you?" 

“Well—this woman, it.turned out to 
be Mrs. Yang, she said she had to 
talk to me. It was urgent, that nobody 
must know." 

“When was this?” 

“It was just before Max was sup¬ 
posed to pick me up for dinner. So I 
thought if It would help, I would go to 
see her. So when Max brpught me 
home from dinner, I pretended I was 
mad at you and was going to Kona and 
I did the whole bit, bought the ticket 
at the travel desk and all and packed 
my suitcase and got Max to take me 
to the airport. 

“Then after I got on the plane, I told 
the stewardess something fantastic 
and she let me off right at the last 
minute and I was in the clear, see?" 

“Oh, I see." 

"Why did you come back to the ho¬ 
tel and change?" 

“Well, I was wearing kind of a fancy 
dress and I didn't want It to get mess¬ 
ed up, If anything happened, you know.” 

I lay there looking at her, marveling. 

"You wouldn't mind If this one gets 
messed up a little right now, would 
you?" I said. 

She wriggled Into the bed. face 
down. I started messing it up. She 
sighed with content. 

After a while I got up and excused 
myself to take a shower. Such clothes 
as I still had on I threw over a chair 
and went Into the bathroom. I wasn't 
gone long. When I came out. the lights 
were out and Jeannle was in bed. cov¬ 
ered to the chin. I kissed her. She 
slapped me In the face. 

“Don’t come near me!" she sobbed. 

I switched on a lamp and looked 
around. My answer was on the floor. 
The pants I had Just taken off were 
down there, and spilling from one of 
the pockets, sparkling In the light, the 
precious stones of Chun Yang. Jeannle. 
in her sweet, wifely way. had gone 
through my pockets. 

A man keeps trying. I went to the 
bed cautiously and put my hand on her 
shoulder. She went stiff as the wall. 

“Take your hands off me. Peter Scho¬ 
field." she said, "or I'll start scream¬ 
ing." 

I knew she would. Later she would 
get over It. But now I couldn't even 
live In the same room with her. 

I picked up the diamonds and put 
them In an envelope, sealed it and 
stuck It In my shirt pocket. I got dress¬ 
ed and turned out the light. 

I found an early restaurant, went In 
and ordered a big breakfast. By the 
time I had eaten my way through It, I 
felt pretty good. At eight-thirty I went 
Into the lobby of the Royal Hawaiian, 
found a comfortable telephone booth 
and called Max Gould. 

"How soon can you get hold of the 
money for the diamonds?” I asked. 

"When the banks open." he said. 

“I think we're ready. Will you meet 


me with the money at my hotel around 
ten-thirty?" 

“Sure. Pete." 

“And the bill of sale. The real one." 

“Yeah." 

So that was all right. I wandered 
around until about nine o'clock, then 
went to the telephone again. I got po¬ 
lice headquarters and asked for Ser¬ 
geant Bishop. It took a while for them 
to get him on. 

"Yes. Schofield," he said. "What is 
It?" 

"Here is the way it must have been 
done." I said, speaking slowly and dis¬ 
tinctly. "Somebody went to Yang's 
house and opened his abdomen. Yang 
had to get something done before he 
could die. He knew where I was stay¬ 
ing. He came up to my room and gave 
me this thing for his wife and he died 
there, as we know." 

“All right,” Bishop said, too patient¬ 
ly. 

"Okay. How did he disappear from 
the room? Somebody was watching 
him, all the way to the hotel, some¬ 
body who needed a little time before 
Yang's murder could be discovered. 
Now, some carpet cleaners have been 
working In the hotel. They got a truck. 
They roll up the carpets and stick 'em 
In the truck and roll 'em Into their 
cleaning plant, which Is down by the 
river. Every day the guy with the truck 
and his helper go to lunch, for an hour 
at least. 

"Whoever needed The time went in 
and got Yang and rolled him up In a 
carpet. He could stash Yang anywhere 
around there. Who would notice a roll¬ 
ed up carpet? The place was lousy with 
’em. When the lunch hour came, he 
loaded Yang In the truck, drove down 
to the river and dumped—" 

I stopped talking. Bishop was chuck¬ 
ling. 

"Pretty good. Schofield," he said. "I 
appreciate your calling. But we're way 
ahead of you. We found the rug, too. 
late last night. The truck was owned 
by the Kleen-Rite people. We know 
they were around the hotel." 

“Oh,” I said. "Well, fine. I’m glad 
you're coming along on it. Have you 
talked to the Kleen-Rite people?” 

“No, they’re out of town, Christmas 
vacation. Plant’s closed. They're prob¬ 
ably in the clear. Somebody probably 
just borrowed the truck." 

"The drive behind the thing was a 
diamond heist off Yang, planned way 
back in Hong Kong. By a thief named 
Chu Wang. He’s working at the Surf 
Club, as manager of the dancer, Lotus 
Bio—I mean, Mrs. Yang." 

"He was there last night when we 
stopped by?” 

“Yeah, he was.” 

"You didn’t see fit to mention It?" 

“I didn’t have it put together." 
"Anything else you haven’t mention¬ 
ed—I mean, haven’t put together yet?” 

"No." I said. "But I thought you 
might like to pick this guy up and have 
a talk with him." 

"You got anything In this, Schofield?" 

"I just want to start having a vaca¬ 


tion," I said. "My wife isn't speaking 
to me." 

Another pause. 

“All right," he said. "Thanks for the 
call. 

"Nothing," I said. "So long. Ser¬ 
geant." 

Jeannle was sound asleep when I 
went to get the diamonds. I left the 
room without waking her and waited 
In the lobby. When Max appeared I 
passed him the sealed envelope with 
the stones and he handed me a sheaf 
of greenbacks along with the bill of 
sale. 

"Hell of a way to spend Christmas," 
he said, as we shook hands. 

Then I was on my way to see Lotus 
Blossum at the Kleen-Rite Cleaning 
plant. 

CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

The Interior of the Kleen-Rite office 
was dingier looking by day than by 
night. It looked horribly deserted. I 
pushed the bell button, heard a distant 
ringing inside. A couple of minutes 
passed and the door of the hallway 
opened sowly. Lotus Blossom looked 
around It toward the door. She was 
Inscrutable, as always. Maybe not 
quite. Maybe a little unfriendly. I smil¬ 
ed again and flashed the bill of sale. 
She opened the door, stood back as I 
went In. 

"What do you want now. Mr. Scho¬ 
field?" she said. 

"I think we’re ready to do business," 

I said. 

“Business like last night?” 

“That was Just a precaution," I said. 
"The transaction Is of some size. Shall 
we go inside?" 

She gazed at me for about thirty 
seconds, then turned and led me to¬ 
ward the hall. Her long, lovely body 
swayed under the loosely wrapped ki¬ 
mono. It wasn’t quite the same as 
earlier. It was a little sloppy. I regret¬ 
ted It. Sloppiness did not become her. 

I entered the hall warily, but Kong 
was not In sight. Inside the room, in 
the yellow light, I saw a suitcase near 
the door, a light topcoat thrown over 
it. On the topcoat was an airline ticket 
envelope. Sue Yang looked at me from 
under hooded lids. 

"You are a strange man. Mr. Scho¬ 
field,” she said. 

"Just another guy," I said. “Shall we 
get down to business?" 

"Did you bring the diamonds—this 
time?’’ 

"Better yet, I brought the money," 

I said. "Max Gould already has the 
diamonds. I’m his agent and it seemed 
all right. A little shortcut." 

She sat down on the bed carefully. 

I had the money in one pocket 
"Ooopa." I said, "first the bill of 
sale. Just a formality." 

She waited patiently. I opened th6 
folded sheets and laid them on her 
lap. She looked at the thing for a while, 
then looked up. 

“Thia is genuine.” she said. 

“You aeem surprised." 

She shrugged lightly and I handed 



her a pen. She found a line for signa¬ 
ture, paused and looked up. 

"In English, Mr. Schofield, or Chi¬ 
nese?" 

"Either way will be legal." I said. 
She bowed stiffly and wrote with 
the pen. In Chinese. Her long lashes 
veiled the deep, dark eyes when she 
bent her head. Her personal scent was 
noticeable. The carelessly belted ki¬ 
mono gaped somewhat at the bodice 
and I saw her upper breasts, pale and 
fuller, heavier than I would have guess¬ 
ed. 

She finished signing, carefully re¬ 
capped the pen and handed it up to 
me along with the document. I bowed. 
She Inclined her head. 

"I am glad we at last came to an 
agreement, Mr. Schofield," she said. 
"There’s something I have to know.” 
"What is It?" 

"Just a technicality. Just In case— 
but I’d like to see some proof that you 
actually did marry Chun Vang In Hong 
Kong; that you're his legal wife and 
heir, you know." Of course, I’d seen 
the proof, but she couldn't be sure of 
that and I wanted to let her know I 
was covering every angle. 

She rose slowly from the bed and 
looked at me from her full height. Then 
she nodded submissively. 

"Of course," she said. 

She loosened the belt of the ki¬ 
mono. bent slightly and started to open 
one of the panels. Then she paused, 
glancing up at me. 

"If you would be so kind, please." 
she ^aid. 

"Oh. sure,” I laughed, turning my 
back. “Just say when.” 

I waited a minute. There was a faint 
rustling, intimate and feminine. My 
throat tightened a little. 

“All right,” she said quietly, very 
close behind me, "when.” 

I turned around, my shoulder bump¬ 
ing the closed door. She was a little 
more than a forearm's reach from me. 

I could tell by the way she held her 
elbow tight against her diaphragm with 
her arm extended straight out on a 
level with my belt. The kimono gaped 
all the way down now. She was naked 
except for a G-strlng-Ilke bandeau 
across her loins. But this was window 
dressing, or sheer accident. The main 
thing was the long, thin knife at the 
end of her extended arm. There was a 
strap around her right thigh, high up, 
doubtless a sheath in back. What the 
hell, I wondered. All she had to do was 
send for the certificate and there’d be 
no need for all this. But apparently, 
after being conned once too often by 
me, she wasn't about to take any 
more chances. 

I flattened against the door, sucking 
in my stomach. She had me good. Even 
with both hands free, she could get 
the knife well into me before I could 
use them. It had less than an Inch to 
travel. 

“Look,” I said, “a gag Is a gag—” 
"Gag, hell," she said. “Give me the 
money." 

All had ohanged, voice, posture, the 
look in the beautiful eyes. For a mo¬ 


ment they caught my whole attention. 
Barely discernible were the edges of 
a paper-thin, flesh-tinted tape, careful¬ 
ly fitted on the upper lids, drawing 
them out and flattening them. 

"Come on, Schofield," she said and 
the accent was straight out of Kansas 
City, Just as It had been the day I’d 
tweaked her lovely rear. 

She tossed her head. The short black 
bangs on her forehead disarranged 
themselves, revealing the edge of a 
skillful makeup job that had given her 
skin the proper creamy tone. Glancing 
down I saw where It left off, less even¬ 
ly, just above her breasts. 

Her eyes snapped at me. 

“For the eyeful," she said. “Sixty-five 
thousand bucks. Give!" 

I forced a grin, stalling. 

"I'll bet the customers of every strip 
Joint from Jersey City to Hote Street 
would pay for this eyeful," I said. 
"You're awfully good, honey." 

“Shut up and get it up," she said. 
"I know you've got It." 

My palm was damp in my pocket and 
slipped on the crisp money. I got hold 
of It and started pulling It out, very 
slowly indeed. Her breasts rose and 
fell irregularly. I quit watching them 
and watched her eyes. They held on 
mine. I slipped the stack of bills up a 
notch, paused. The knife point dug at 
me. 

"Let’s have it!" she said between 
her teeth. 

"It's stuck In my pocket,” I said. 

I gave a little tug and the strain 
broke her. The eyes shifted down to 
my left. I swung with my right hand, 
pushing her off balance and sliding 
away along the wall. She yelped softly 
and stumbled, twisting. I stepped out 
from the wall to get behind her, but 
she got her footing and swung around, 
coming with the knife. I did the bull¬ 
fight turn, drawing myself In tight, and 
the knife slid past my belt. She stum¬ 
bled again with one knee against the 
bed. I grabbed for her and got a hand¬ 
ful of kimono. She pulled away, leaving 
it, and all she had on was the G-string 
and that crazy sheath strapped to her 
leg. She swung again, slashing with 
the knife and I caught her wrist with 
one hand. She went limp, and when I 
moved in to take it she leaned into me 
with her shoulder and chopped at the 
back of my neck. I wasn't prepared for 
the judo. I fell heavily onto the bed, 
rolling away. 

She came for me on her knees 
across the bed. The knife was up 
where I could see it and she could use 
it. I got one leg up and she folded over 
it In the middle. She was sobbing with 
fury and frustration. She clamped my 
raised leg in a scissors, grabbed a 
handful of my shirt and came again 
with the knife. This time I caught her 
wrist in both hands. For a minute it 
was a standoff. She was in wonderful 
condition and I hadn’t had any sleep. 
She tried to tighten the scissors, but 
It was only my leg and meant nothing 
in leverage. I went to work on her 
wrist, forcing it back till she rolled 
clear. I got my knees under me one at 


a time and she was on her back, claw¬ 
ing at my face. I leaned on her enough 
to hold her still while I loosened her 
grip on the knife. When It dropped 
away, she gave up. I pushed it off the 
bed to the floor. She went limp. 

“Now lie still," I said. "You're taking 
this too hard." 

Her face was a mask again, dishevel¬ 
ed but calm. I let up on her slowly 
and she didn’t try anything. When I 
was clear of her, she hitched up the 
G-strlng. I picked up the kimono and 
handed It to her and she drew It across 
her breasts. 

“Tell me," I said. 

She looked at me. 

"The deal Is legitimate," I said. "The 
money Is yours. But give me the back¬ 
ground. I got to talk to the cops." 

"Go to hell,” she said, turning her 
face away. 

"Then let me give you the back¬ 
ground,” I said. “If I'm wrong, stop me. 
It might help, because if nobody inter¬ 
rupts me I'm going to have to tell it 
my way. 

"You've been banging around the Far 
East a few years. Ups and downs, as 
the saying goes. Probably more ups 
than otherwise, because you're damn 
good at your work and. except for one 
slip, probably the greatest actress 
since Eleanora Duse. You ran into this 
Chu Wang fellow. Made a good team. 
Or I don't know, maybe you’re clean so 
far. Maybe you only went along with¬ 
out knowing enough to get in trouble.” 

I waited, but she only moved one leg 
lazily on the bed, neither confirming 
nor denying. 

“Anyway,” I said, “along came Chun 
Yang. It was one of your down periods, 
way down. You were fed up with Hong 
Kong, wanted to come home." 

“I was not down," she said fiercely. 
“I wanted out, that's all." 

“Okay," I said. "Yang was the boy 
who could do It for you. It was easy 
enough to con him. Even if his brain 
had told him you weren’t Chinese at 
all, he didn’t really care. He was yours, 
body and soul—and pocketbook." 

"I was good to him," she said. "He 
was a lonely, middle-aged man. I could 
make him happy." 

“But It couldn’t work, could It? You 
had Chu Wang on your back. You both 
knew about the diamonds. You worked 
it out together before you left Hong 
Kong. But by the time you got to Hono¬ 
lulu with Yang, you'd started thinking 
along different lines, exclusive lines. 
The hell with Chu. Only he wouldn't 
leave it alone, would he? He kept put¬ 
ting the pressure on you. It had to be 
that way, because under the original 
deal, you could have walked away with 
the stones almost any time, made your 
split with him and gone with the trade 
wind." 

She still wasn’t saying anything, but 
she had twisted her head a little and 
was watching me while I talked. 

“I wish you wouldn't keep doing 
that," I said. 

"Doing what?" 

“With your legs. It's distracting.” 

She stared at me for a minute, then 




rearranged her kimono and lay still. 

"So you kept stalling. When you 
learned about Max Gould and how 
easily the diamonds could be turned 
to full value, not just fenced some¬ 
where at half price, you stalled him 
real good. This was the best deal yet 
and you could have it all to yourself. 

I don’t think It ever would have come 
off, because I don't think you really 
could have killed Yang all by yourself 
I don't think It's In you. Or you're too 
smart to commit murder unless really 
cornered. 

She came up then, fast., on her el¬ 
bows, and looked at me straight and 
hard. 

"I didn’t kill himl” she said. “I didn't 
have a damn thing to do with It!" 

"I’m glad to hear It," I said. “But 
let me finish. Chu was after you hard 
now. He forced you Into that deal with 
McGuffy, probably mostly to keep an 
eye on you. Yang didn’t like you work¬ 
ing and you let him think you had to 
for your artistic soul. He gave In, but 
he kept fussing about It. It couldn't 
last. When Yang made noises about 
taking you to the mainland, it was all 
right with you. But in order to stall 
Chu, you had to tell him too much. Like 
about Max Gould and a legitimate deal 
on the rocks. 

"This was fine with Chu. But by now 
he didn't trust you too much. He plays 
rough. You’re about to take off with 
Yang for the mainland and Chu Is 
afraid you’ll run out on him. If anything 
was going to happen. It had to happen 
right then. He pushed you around some, 
gave you a black eye ... But -how 
come Chu could push you around, with 
that big bastard hanging around, that 
Number One Boy?" 

She smiled a little. 

"But I guess.” I said, “he's not too 
bright. And maybe the beast In him 
gets out of control when he’s aroused. 

I know he didn’t have any love for 
Chu. I saw him chop Chu down when 
he picked up your things yesterday. 
But you’re too smart and careful a girl 
to let him go around strewing bloody 
stumps over the landscape.” I glanced 
around. "Where Is he. by the way?" 

She went on smiling. 

“I sent him on an errand," she said. 
"He’ll be back soon." 

"I’ll watch myself," I promised. "Why 
do you suppose Number One Boy had 
to slug Chu Wang like that, when they 
went to get your things?" 

"He had orders," she said. "Chu was 
supposed to keep his grubby hands off 
things." 

She swung one of those legs again, 
impatiently. 

"You through now?” she said. “Can 
I have the money now?" 

"Just about,” I said. I looked at her 
up around the face, where It was 
easier. “That story you told Jeannle— 
my wife—had enough truth in It to be 
convincing. Only, the part about Yang 
getting stabbed and you not knowing 
about it—I don't go for that. You knew, 
all right. Maybe you eveir set It up. You 
knew how to use guys: even guys like j 
Chu. And with Yang dead you’d have 


all of the loot from the diamond sale. 
You got him steamed good and told 
him Yang was buying alrilne tickets to 
take you to San Francisco, and first 
thing you know, Chu goes Into action. 

"You followed him, you and Number 
One Boy. You saw what happened. You 
saw Yang come out of the house, drag 
himself away. You stopped In long 
enough to see my name on that tele¬ 
phone pad. Then you followed him to 
the hotel. You knew he was coming to 
me. You needed time. If he was dis¬ 
covered right then, dead, you’d be In 
the middle of It. You had to have time 
to make the deal with Max Gould. 

"So you saw the carpet people work¬ 
ing and you set Number One Boy to 
work. It was easy enough for him to 
roll Yang In a carpet, throw him In 
that truck and dump him somewhere. 
You probably went along with him. 
The Kleen-Rite name gave you another 
Idea, a place to hide out. Strippers In 
Honolulu have been holing up there for 
years. I heard about that." 

She was leaning on one elbow, gaz¬ 
ing at me with a puzzled expression. 
She lifted one foot and scratched Idly 
at the back of her leg. 

"You’ve got It wrong,” she said. 
"What wrong? About setting It up? 
You know how to do it, honey. Like 
when you got that black eye and you 
told McGuffy your husband gave it to 
you. McGuffy was hot for you—” 

"Nol" she yelled, stiffening up on 
both arms, glaring at me. “I didn't tell 
him that. Chu told htm!” 

She was crouched on the bed. study¬ 
ing me, her breasts exposed again. She 
groped for the kimono with one hand. 

I moved to help her. There was the 
sound of a door opening. Her eyes 
went wide, her mouth opened to the 
limit. She started screaming. 

I swung around. late again. In the 
doorway stood Sammy—Chu Wang— 
with a gun In his hand and in a mood 
to use It. 

CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

Lotus Blossom’s screams echoed 
through the empty building until she 
stifled them with her own fist at her 
mouth. The look In her eyes was sheer 
terror. Sammy moved into the room 
and I stood where I was. 

"You—" he spat toward her. "You 
set the cops on me—” 

She shook her head frantically. 

“Nol No, Chu. honest." 

He moved toward the bed. 

"Schofield,” she begged. “Do some¬ 
thing!" 

"Not me," 1 said. "This looks like a 
family fight." 

Where did he come from? 1 thought. 
What the hell happened to Bishop? 
“Where are they?" 

"I haven’t got them, Chu," she said. 
"Honest." 

"That’s true," I said. 

“Shut up," Sammy said. 

1 took a look at the gun and it was 
steady. I didn’t doubt he’d use It If 
necessary. His foot kicked at the knife 
on the floor, sent It Into a comer. He 


backed off, holding the gun on us, 
started yanking the drawers out of the 
chest, spilling the stuff on the floor. 
There wasn’t much. Certainly no dia¬ 
monds. 

He moved over to the suitcase, got 
down and got It open, covering us all 
the time. He pulled lingerie, blouses, 
skirts out of It and threw them aside. 
He picked up the topcoat and shook It 
upside down. Nothing fell out. He got 
on his feet again and started toward 
the bed. Lotus started to whimper, 
softly, like a puppy. She got her knees 
under her somehow and skittered away 
across the bed and down over the side. 
Sammy scooped up the kimono and 
shook It, keeping one eye and the gun 
on me. 

"Like I said,” I told him, "she hasn’t 
got them." 

"Where?" he said. 

"Max Gould," I said. 

From behind the bed came little 
whimperings and scratching sounds. 
"Where’s the money?” Sammy said. 
He got no answer. In a sudden fury 
he bent, grabbed the bed frame and 
jerked up on it. Lotus Blossom yelled, 
huddled on the floor. Sammy’s gun 
wavered and I started to move, then 
stopped. The doorway had filled up. It 
was Number One Boy. I edged back 
a little along the bed. 

He made no sound in his bare feet. 
He crossed the room In two strides 
and his two hands went up over Chu 
Wang's head. As they came down I 
grabbed the bed so it wouldn’t fall on 
her. Chu sagged down like a poled 
steer and the gun slithered off across 
the floor. Lotus Blossom scrambled 
out from under the bed and I let it 
down. Kong started toward me and she 
said something sharp In another lan¬ 
guage. He stopped, looking at me. then 
down at Chu, who lay crumpled beside 
the bed. 

Lotus Blossom brushed dust off her 
body. 

"Give me the money," she said. 
“Hurry up. I want to get out of here.” 
"Sure,” I said. 

I handed her the sheaf of bills. She 
looked at them, then down at herself, 
moved them to the other hand. She 
was awfully short on pockets. She 
handed them to Kong, who stared at 
them In his huge paw. Lotus stopped, 
started stuffing the spilled clothing into 
the suitcase. It drove me crazy. It was 
so silly looking. 

“Go ahead," I said, “get dressed. I'll 
close it for you." 

She ran to a closet, opened It and 
took down a blouse and skirt. Her fin¬ 
gers were fumbling at the fastening 
when we heard the sound of sirens in 
the street. She froze, one leg in the 
skirt. Glass shattered out front. 

"Better give up.” I said. “It can't be 
too bad." 

She just looked at Number One Boy 
and said something I couldn't under¬ 
stand. The big guy dropped the money 
on the floor, scooped her up In his 
arms and draped her over his shoulder. 

She was pdunding him on the back 
with her fists, trying to get him to 



go back and get the money. She threw 
me one desperate took as he carried 
her out into the hall. 

’'Stop,'' a voice cracked. "Police." 

So that was It. They had let Chu go 
on purpose, so they could tail him 
here. I should have known Bishop that 
well. 

Kong, with his nude burden, had 
headed for the front door. Now I saw 
him charge back the other way past 
the open door. I got into the hall. 
Bishop was standing at its entrance 
with a leveled gun. When he saw me 
he lifted it straight up, holding his 
fire. 

“Hold it," I yelled. I pointed Into the 
room. "There's one In here.” 

Number One Boy was pounding up 
the steps at the end of the hall. Lotus’s 
head and arms hung limply down his 
back now. I started up after them. Far 
above, I saw him push through a nar¬ 
row door, form a momentary silhouette 
against strong light, then disappear. 
The ivory flesh of Lotus Blossom was 
like a long scarf with a black tassel 
over his shoulder. 

I raced up, got Into a corridor that 
ran toward the rear of the building. 
It's outside wall was concrete. It was 
wide, its floor was littered with dusty 
trash. At the far end was a huge win¬ 
dow frame, without glass, twelve feet 
square. Through it. beyond empty 
space, I could see downtown buildings. 
Between would be the river. 

Kong was hard by the wall Just In¬ 
side the door. Lotus stood beside him. 
She had finally made him understand 
she' wanted down. Her long black hair 
was a tangle about her neck. Her 
breasts heaved furiously. 

“I'll talk to them," I said. "Take It 
easy now." 

Lotus Blossom looked at me strange¬ 
ly, as if she couldn't quite remember 
who I was. She moved to face the big 
guy, put both hands gently on his 
chest, looking up, a long way up. 
Against the light through the open 


window frame, her body was luscious, 
perfect, totally feminine. For a mo¬ 
ment I amost might have done a little 
dying for her myself. She began talking 
to him, low and slbilantly, and he lis¬ 
tened Intent as a child with his big, 
brown face. 

Then we were back in the rude, real 
world again. Heavy steps came pound¬ 
ing up from below, police steps. Lotus 
and Number One Boy looked past me 
toward the door. She pushed away 
from him, started picking her way over 
the littered floor. He moved to follow 
her. i 

"Now wait—” I called. 

They didn't even look around. I 
moved fast, grabbed Kong's arm. He 
swept me back against the wail like 
a dirty shirt. My head banged. The 
cops were right behind us now. Lotus 
had started to trot toward that open 
window. There was a length of two-by- 
four at my feet and I picked it up, ran 
after Kong and hit him In the head with 
It. He staggered, went to his knees, 
then got up and went on, moving fast¬ 
er now, running. Lotus was ten, fifteen 
feet ahead of him. Behind me Bishop's 
voice yelled at them to stop. 

Lotus started to run again. The brown 
giant plunged forward, overtook her. 
As he passed her, she veered toward 
him. Her long arms went up and she 
sprang from her beautiful naked legs. 
She seemed to fly, hover momentarily. 
Then, her arms went around his neck, 
her legs around hia waist. Like a bare- 
back circus performer, she rode him 
down that corridor. 

Bishop and I were stumbling after 
them, neck and neck. He had a gun In 
his hand, but he wasn't using It. He 
was just yelling at the top of his voice. 

We were three paces short of the 
window when they took off. My heart 
went to my shoes and bounced. Pant¬ 
ing, I gripped the steel framing and 
looked out. 

It was a long, long dive Into the 



river, at least sixty feet. The sunlight 
gleamed on her shoulders, back and 
thighs as she rode him down, sailing 
for a moment, then plunging faster and 
faster. 

I turned away before they hit the 
water. 

On my way out. I stopped In the 
shambles of the room they had left and 
the money was still lying on the floor. 
1 picked it up and put it in my pocket 
and made my way out of the building. 
Yoshi was waiting for me. 

They had fished them out of the 
harbor within a few minutes. 1 think the 
big guy, alone, might have made it 
into the open sea, but the Flower of 
the East had-been knocked out in that 
wild plunge and was a dead weight 
on his back. 

She was Just coming around when 
Yoshi and I got there. They had wrap¬ 
ped her In blankets and she was sit¬ 
ting propped against a piling on a 
stubby wharf with her long hair In 
twisted strings around her face. I hand¬ 
ed her the money and a slender, blue- 
veined hand reached out and took it. 
and drew it back under the blankets. 
She looked up at me for a long time 
and I looked away first. 

Because some of It was still there, 
after all she had been through; some 
of the magic was there behind those 
bloodshot, round, bottomless eyes, and 
I couldn't take It. 

But saddest of all was Number Ohe 
Boy, squatting on his huge hams near¬ 
by. His shirt was ripped away and his 
barrel chest heaved In great waves. 
There was blood on his face. He look¬ 
ed steadily, impassively, exclusively 
at his mistress. An officer stood over 
him with a drawn gun at his head In 
lieu of handcuffs. They didn't have any 
that would fit him. 

CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

It was Christmas Eve at the Royal 
Hawaiian and a very mele kaliklmaka. 

I found a corner to sit In and ordered 
a double bourbon on the rocks and 
managed to stay awake. Pretty soon, 
when I could get my eyes In focus, I 
saw Tex McGuffy In another comer, 
all alone in his big white hat, with a 
bottle of whisky on the table beside 
him. People swirled all around the 
place, singing mele kaliklmaka. 

I had got through the first double 
bourbon and was midway in the sec¬ 
ond when Jack Bishop found me and 
sat down. I offored him a drink and he 
looked around carefully, then accepted. 
After all. it was Christmas. That re¬ 
minded me of something. 

"Hell of a way to spend Christmas, 
huh?" I said. 

He nodded. 

"Talk to me. Schofield," he said. 

I talked to him for half an hour, lin¬ 
ing It out for him the way I had for 
Lotus Blossom. It wasn't easy. I kept 
seeing her on that bed in that G-string 
and that would get me to thinking 
about Jeannie and It was hard to keep 
my mind on things. But I got It all said. 

When I finished he spent some time 



investigating his drink and looking 
glummer than usual and a little sad. 

Finally he said. “I don’t know. It 
mostly fits together all right, but I 
don't like that Chu Wang part. We 
spent quite a lot of time on him." 

"You don’t like that part?" I said 
dully. "I’m sorry.” 

Pretty soon I said, “Come on over 
here. A guy I want you to meet.” 

“Now Schofield—” 

"Come on. It’s Christmas." 

It took us about five minutes to get 
across the room to McGuffy’s comer. 
The whisky bottle on his table was 
down by two-thirds. It was ail in him. 
We stood there and he looked up and 
blinked a few times, then his mouth 
twitched a little. 

"Hi there, son," he said. “Sit down." 

There were big tears rolling down 
his face. 

"This is Jack Bishop." I said. "Tex 
McGuffy." 

"Howdy,” McGuffy said. Then. "Ain’t 
I seen you before?" 

“Yes, sir.” Bishop said. "At your 
Club." 

Some fresh tears flowed as McGuffy 
poured himself another drink. 

“You boys In the market for a club?" 
he said. “I got one for sale." 

I looked at Bishop and nodded and 
we sat down. 

"Tell us about it. Tex," I said. "You 
were real fond of Sue Yang, weren't 
you?" 

"Just the greatest woman in the 
world, son.” he said. “I’d a died for 
her.” 

I looked uncomfortably at Bishop and 
he frowned at me. 

“Well, Tex," I said gently, “you knew 
she was a married woman." 

"Didn’t make no difference," he said. 
"I’d a gone through hell itself for her." 

“Wouldn’t have hurt her In any way. 
would you?" 

"No more'n a man’d crush the life 
out of a puppy," he protested. 

“Well then, Tex—" and I spoke very 
gently now. “why In the world would 
you go out to her husband's house on 
the beach there and stick your knife 
In his belly?" 

He glared at me indignantly. 

"Because he was askin' for it!" he 
said. "He was pushln' her around, mak- 
in’ her life miserable—" 

A hush fell over our small comer. 

Tex McGuffy squared his big shoul¬ 
ders, sat up stiff and straight and 
after a little while he said. "What'd you 
just ask me, son?" 

I told him. 

"And what’d I say?" 

I told him. He gazed at me out of 
his red eyes and poured some whisky 
In his glass. He drank it down and 
slammed the glass hard on the table. 

“It's a damn lie!" he roared. 

"Well now. Tex." I said, ’’we know 
you were In love with Mrs. Yang. And 
we know her husband was annoying 
you. We know that Mrs. Wang led you 
to believe her husband was beating 
her. I know you’ve got a knife that 
could do It and you like that knife. 
You showed It to me. And you want 


to know something else? When Yang 
came to my room at the hotel, he was 
dying, and I asked him who did this to 
him and he made a sign—-he couldn’t 
talk any more, but he made this sign 
like a big circle around his head. I did¬ 
n't get It right off. It made me think 
of a halo. But that would have been 
sort of a Joke and Yang wasn't In a 
condition to Joke. So finally I kept see¬ 
ing that big hat of yours and I just de¬ 
cided that was what Yang meant." 

The big guy did pretty well. He didn't 
shout or wave his arms. He slumped 
a little in the shoulders, i nailed it 
down on him. 

"There was one other thing," I said. 
“Last night when the Sergeant and I 
stopped by the Club and you came in, 
you remember, to see what was going 
on: at one point there you said you 
were going to take care of everything 
for Mrs. Yang 'after you get the place 
cleaned up.’ And you said, 'The house 
there, where Yang got It.’" 

I waited a minute, but they ju3t sat 
there. 

"Now Tex," I said, "as sure as I'm 
sitting here, there was no way In the 
world for you to know Yang got stab¬ 
bed In that house—unless you were 
there at the time. That news wasn’t 
out yet. not anywhere. I checked." 

Jack Bishop looked Into his empty 
glass for a minute, then cleared his 
throat lightly. 

“Did you do It, Mr. McGuffy?" he 
asked. 

McGuffy shrugged, then nodded. 

"Yeah, I did It." he said. "I figured 
he had It cornin’." 

He pushed the bottle in our direc¬ 
tion. 

“Have a drink, fellas." he said. "May 
be a long dry spell cornin’ up." 

1 climbed-up from my chair. 

“I can’t right now," I said. “I got to 
get home to my wife." 

McGuffy looked up at me. 

“That's what you said the last time," 
he said. 

"I know." I said. "1 always say that, 
it’s always true." 

I found Jeannle In the cocktail lounge 
at the Leilani and she was reasonably 
pleasant, though a trifle reserved. But 
after dinner, up In the room, after i 
had showered, she noticed I had been 
pushed around In line of duty and she 
came all the way over, loving and wife- 
like. She made me lie down and In her 
expert, retired-nurse fashion, gave me 
the best massage of my life. In return 
for this. I told her what had happened, 
In detail. I had told it so often now that 
I was pretty good at it. Some of it, I 
thought, was quite exciting and I look¬ 
ed forward to her reaction. But when 
I got through with It, she said nothing 
for a long time. Then her strong fingers 
dug painfully at my back ribs. 

“That's all she had on, huh? Just a 
G-strtng?" 

“Yeah," 1 said. "Most of the time. 

“How did she look?” 

“Pretty good." 

Wham I She hit me with the heels of 
both hands right on the adrenal glands. 

I squawked. 


“Lie still," she said. "What was that 
you were saying In the beginning? 
something you did to that—woman?" 

"You mean on the pall? Not much. 
I Just sort of—pinched her. To see If 
she was real." 

"Where?" 

"On the palN" 

“I mean where did you pinch her?" 

"Where would I pinch a girl?" 

Her hands picked up my spine, tied 
it In a knot and pulled. I yelled. 

"You certainly have had yourself a 
time, haven't you?” she said. 

I was fighting for breath. 

"Was she?" Jeannle said. 

“Was she what?" 

“Was she real?" 

“Sure. Real skinny." 

"You like a girl with some meat on 
her bones, huh?" 

“You bet." 

"Okay. Your back Is done. Roll over." 

I rolled over. Jeannle sat on my 
stomach and massaged my neck and 
chest. 

"Say," she said after a while, "that’s 
some clavicle!” 

And then one thing kind of led to 
another. 

With the extra stake from Max 
Gould’s payoff, we had a longer vaca¬ 
tion than we had planned. I got out 
from under Sergeant Bishop's thumb 
after a couple of days and we saw 
the Islands. 

On New Year’s Eve we were back 
at Waikiki, watching the fireworks from 
the top of the hotel, getting pretty 
high and dancing and otherwise fool¬ 
ing around. Everybody set off fireworks 
all over the Island. At a distance It was 
like an earthquake of color—red. green, 
yellow, shimmering and undulating over 
the green hills. 

At about three o'clock in the morn¬ 
ing we fell into bed. 1 thought we were 
both asleep when suddenly Jeannle sat 
straight up. 

“Oh my Godl” she said. 

"What?” I said. 

"Your shirt. Your best white shirt! I 
forgot all about it.” 

"The hell with it.” 

"That awful day, when Mr. Yang 
came, remember?" 

"Now that you mention It.” 

"When you had to go talk to the 
policemen?” 

"Uh-huh." 

"Well. I decided to get dressed and 
go down and see the girl at the travel 
desk. I saw your shirt hanging In the 
closet and it had those stains on it 
and all, so I wrapped It up and took 
It down to the laundry. I never went 
back to pick It up.” 

"You don’t say." 

"But why didn't they send It up? 

I pulled her down close and kissed 
her. 

"Don’t worry about It, I said. Ser¬ 
geant Bishop found it. He’ll take good 
care* of It. it’s nice to have a little 
something on him like that. 

"How about having a little something 
on me?" she. said. It was Just fine. 

The End 




Editor’s Note: Varied accounts of the H*bomb lost 
off the coast of Spain, and its recovery, have been 
published- As a result, there has been confusion, 
criticism, and some poorly informed debate. It is 
because of this that we have requested Bill Kreh, 
our regular reporter on military adventures and mis¬ 
adventures around the world, to set the record 
straight in the report that follows. 

■ It was down there somewhere. The Spanish fish¬ 
erman had seen its parachute come billowing down 
over the water. But then it disappeared. The mighty 
U.S. 6th Fleet sent an armada of ships to the scene. 
But all of these with their modern electronic sen¬ 
sors couldn’t locate it. Neither could the procession 
of frogmen, hard-hat divers and diving bell person¬ 
nel who probed deeper and deeper. It was lost. 

"It” was a hydrogen bomb, lost in the mid-air 
collision of a U.S. Air Force SAC B-52 bomber and 
a KC-135 refueling plane over the Spanish Med¬ 
iterranean coastal town of Palomares. Seven of the 
fliers perished in the crash; four others and four 
H-bombs floated down on parachutes. 

Within 24 hours, three of the bombs had been 
found. One was intact, the other two had been burst 
open when part of their TNT detonating charges 
exploded. A square mile of the coastal area was 
contaminated with radioactive plutonium. 

But where was the fourth bomb? A massive land 
search failed to turn up any trace of it, so the hunt 
turned to the sea. Again, no progress. 

But from the U.S. came a strange armada of 
deep-diving submarines. There was the Alvin, a 
white, two-man, 22-foot craft with a thick steel 
windowed sphere for her crew. She could go down 
to 6000 feet. A dock landing ship arrived with the 
three-man Aluminaut, a 51-footer owned and op¬ 
erated by Reynolds International Inc. Painted orange, 
blue and red, she could plunge nearly three miles 
down. Both Alvin and Aluminaut were equipped with 
mechanical hands resembling lobsster claws. 

Completing the unusual armada were the two- 
man Deep Jeep and six-man Cubmarine which 
would descend 2000 and 600 feet respectively. 

For two months, these miniature submarines 
made dive after dive to inspect objects located 
by sonar and other devices—260 of them. 

None was the bomb, however. Finally, one 



day short of two months after the crash, Alvin lo¬ 
cated the bomb. A photograph formed the tentative 
identification and Alvin and Aluminaut confirmed 
the discovery on the spot. 

But what a spot. The bomb, still attached to its 
parachute, rested on a deep slope, five miles off¬ 
shore and 2500 feet deep. No sunken object had 
eveh been raised from such a depth. 

Inspection showed that it would be impossible 
to attach a line from a surface ship so it was de¬ 
cided to attach a nylon cable attached to the anchor 
line of the oceanographic ship Mizar. 

After nine days of maneuvering, the Alvin, using 
her lobster-like mechanical claw, managed to fasten 
a cable to the bomb. “Haul away,” the command 
said. The cable tightened, hoisting began. The cable 
snapped. 

The cable snapped twice more. On the last at¬ 
tempt, the bomb slid down the undersea slope and 
disappeared. The search had to begin ail over again. 

Eight days later, the Alvin, operating at 2900 
feet, spotted an object that looked like a parachute 
protruding from the mud. The Alvin maneuvered 
its mechanical claw close enough to lift the object. 
It was the bomb. 

The Alvin was having her troubles. At this depth, 
visibility was only 30 feet with floodlights. The un¬ 
derwater terrain was filled with rugged mountains, 
all unmapped. Heavy currents buffeted the tiny sub. 

The Aluminaut was also putting in some rugged 
hours. At one point, she “baby-sat” with the bomb 
for 24 hours while the Alvin returned to the surface 
to recharge her batteries. The Aluminaut kept 
watch, perched on the sloping ocean canyon until 
the Alvin returned to attach sound devices which 
could pinpoint the bomb for vessels on the surface. 

In six weeks of operations, the Aluminaut made 
more than 30 dives averaging eight hours each. 

Closest call for the tiny Alvin, however, came 
when the billowing parachute of the bomb snag¬ 
ged the undersea craft trapping her, a half-mile 
deep. Only the skill of the operators saved them. 
For two minutes, Valentine Wilson and Marvin Mc- 
Camis of the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution 
used all the tricks in the Alvin’s maneuver manual 
reversing, waggling with her swiveling screws, 
reversing again—in a life or death struggle. 
Suddenly, the (Continued on page 61) 
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Very blonde Debbie (no relation of Linda—see page 7) de¬ 
nies that she dyes her hair. Her hairdresser, however, does 
"tint” it. “I’m a natural blonde,” Debbie declares, "but like 
most women I use a little color to brighten and heighten 
and emphasize. Jet black is about the only hair color that 
can't be improved by judicious tinting." For Debbie’s figure, 
however, no kind of emphasis is needed. She checks in at 
a tapered 40-26-34 that asks for nothing save admiring 
glances. These Debbie is used to getting—in abundance. 
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MICHAEL CAINE 


(Continued from page 5) 

He did one-day bits In 35 movies. And 
In the end he got some rather grudg¬ 
ing recognition and some fairly Impor¬ 
tant roles on television (though the 
Establishment critics continued to ignore 
him). 

His big chance came in "Zulu,” the 
story of a battle between a British de- 
tachmont and a horde of Zulu tribes¬ 
men. The producers wanted him for the 
role of a Cockney enlisted man, but 
when that was taken by another actor, 
Caine persuaded them that he could 
play the part of a weakling lieutenant 
with an aristrocratic drawl. 

It was after that picture was released 
(Caine's performance was called “bril¬ 
liant") that Harry Saltzman, co-producer 
of the James Bond movies, encounter¬ 
ed him in a London restaurant and ask¬ 
ed if he’d like to play Harry Palmer 
In the movie version of “The Ipcress 
File." Caine said he would and Saltz¬ 
man signed him to a five-year contract 
for some ten or eleven films. 

He’d been paid $15,000 for his work 
in "Zulu.” Now his contract has been 
torn up and changed until he gets some 
$250,000 a picture, with offers of $350,000 
coming in. His annual take now is esti¬ 
mated in the neighborhood of a mil¬ 
lion Yankee dollars. 

He's persuaded his 63-year-old mother 
to give up her nightly cleaning chores 
—his father died before Michael got 
Into the chips—but so far she has re¬ 
sisted leaving the old neighborhood, 
where the jeers have changed to cheers. 
But Caine is having no part of the old 
gang. "To hell with them." he mutters 
as he brushes an imaginary speck of 
dust off his raw-silk suit and straightens 
what might pass in America for an Old 
School Tie. He has little time either 
for the people who told him that he 
wouldn't be happy when he became rich 
and famous. "They’re so wrong!" he ex¬ 
claims. "I'm deliriously happy with the 
whole thing." 

Practically everything about his new 
life enchants him. He enjoys his repu¬ 
tation as a sort of 1960s Errol Flynn, 
with rich babes throwing themselves at 
him. He talks with relish about the 
American news magazine which, debat¬ 
ing a piece on him, invited him to lunch 
—and arrived en masse. "There was 
the editor, the assistant editor, the as¬ 
sistant assistant, the chief researcher 
and all the little researchers.” He sits 
still for countless Interviews, one sand¬ 
wiched in after the other. He likes 
the dinners which begin with caviar and 
end a couple of hours later with a fine 
old brandy. He likes being the STAR. 

Only one thing, really, bugs him about 
his situation, and that is any criticism 
of his acting. His skin is too thin, his 
memories of all his rebuffs along the 
way too fresh, to allow any slurs on 
his ability to slide off him. 

He says he never Intended to be a 


star, and certainly the world of the 
London theater never intended him to 
be, but among the people who know 
about such things that's exactly what 
he is, or is becoming. 

"He wants to be a star.” says Karl 
Malden, who has been working with him 
in "Billion Dollar Brain,"—“it's written 
all over him.” And Francoise Dorleac, 
his leading lady in that movie, adds that 
"before everything else is his personal¬ 
ity. He has such a walk, in life and in 
pictures, as if he wants to own the 
world." 

Very likely he does—and who can 
blame him? There’s one thing for sure, 
he’s still not certain all this fame and 
money is real, or that it will last. That's 
one reason he's been making movies 
as fast as he could, so that when the 
lean days descended on him again he'd 
have something to fall back on. His 
mother is equally cautious. She is bank¬ 
ing most of the money Caine gives her, 
so he can have it back when he needs 
it. 

But he's getting more confident and 
secure with every picture. “Being a 
movie star." he says, "is like having a 
loaded revolver. When I was trying to 
get a leg up as an actor I was shot 
down many times, and now I'm looking 
forward to going home with a loaded 
revolver of my own.” 

So he's not Rex Harrison or James 
Mason or any of those classy-accent fel¬ 
lows. It's highly probable that some of 
the current crop of American actors 
can learn from Caine. Some things like 
cool . . . detachment . . . disrespect for 
the Establishment . . . how to* make 
out with the birds. 

As Shelley Winters, his co-star in 
"Alfie," described it, "There were al¬ 
ways all these young girls on the set, 
very cool little numbers, none of them 
talking very much. They just stood 
around sending out waves to Michael. 

I think the basis of his appeal is a cer¬ 
tain narcissism, an attitude that sug¬ 
gests 'You will have the best time of 
your life with me, even if it's only for 
one hour.' " 

Maybe there's not Just a bit of Harry 
Palmer in Michael Caine; maybe there's 
a bit of that love-'em-and-leave-'em 
"Alfie," too. ■ 
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(Continued from page 56) 

Alvin was free. 

At this point, enter the hero. Top bill¬ 
ing in this undersea drama went to 
CURV—Cable-Controlled Underwater Re¬ 
search Vehicle—developed by the Naval 
Ordnance Test Station, Pasadena, Calif. 
CURV was 13-feet long, weighed a ton 
and operated from a mother ship, in this 
case the submarine rescue ship Petrel. 
CURV has three horizontal and vertical 
propellers which maneuver It toward a 
sunken object picked up on its sonar. 
At a control console In the mother ship, 
screens show what CURV’s sonar and 
TV camera are seeing. Operators, using 
three hand levers, pilot it. 
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T What is classic beauty? Most of 
C those who have attempted to define 
k beauty agree that it involves a re- 
V) sponse of pleasure. We call some- 
n thing beautiful when it delights us 
c y or pleases us in some special way. 

Y But what causes this response on 
6 our part? Is it something in the 
k object itself? Is it merely a sub- 
S) jective reaction on our part? Or is 
n. it some combination of these two? 
y We know as a matter of com- 

mon experience that all persons do 
P not find the same objects beautiful. 
K What pleases some fails to please 
«y others. This is sometimes taken to 
*> mean that beauty exists only in 
y the eye of the beholder, 
g A continual negative response 
(. toward the undraped female form 
Cj would indicate that a concept of 
v lewdness is an attitude, not a con- 
$ dition. It is a state of mind, not a 

Y state of body. It is a subjective 
g feeling, not an objective situation, 
k Beauty has both a subjective and 
^0 an objective aspect. Objectively, the 
« esthetic pleasure certain objects 
r) give us is related to the intrinsic ex- 

Y cellence in the objects themselves. 
P One of the subjective aspects of 
N beauty is that which pleases us 
«y upon being seen. In this statement, 
«x the word “seen” does hot refer to 
y seeing with the eyes. It refers to 
U vision with the mind — a kind of 
P intuitive apprehension of the indi- 
N vidual object which is being contem- 
Jy plated or experienced esthetically. 
2) The satisfaction or pleasure that 
y the beautiful object gives us lies in 
v> its knowability — in the fact that 
P it is so constituted that we are 
N able to apprehend it in its unique 
& individuality. 

2) ILLUSTRATED FOLDERS AND ORDER 
y FORMS DESCRIBING THE ABOVE AND 

Y HOW YOU MAY ACOUIRE THIS CLASSIC 
G 8MM FILM LIBRARY OF FEMININE 
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K COME BY. SIMh-Y DROP A LINE TO THE 
*0 ADDRESS BELOW. IT’S ABSOLUTELY 
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SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 100% 


For the bomb recovery operation, 
CURV’s customary claw device was re¬ 
placed with a four-pronged grappling 
hook with spring-latched rods running 
from the center to each prong. 

With the entire recovery task force 
holding its collective breath. CURV was 
lowered below to do its job. A cable 
from the Petrel was attached to one of 
the hooks. CURV, now at the site of the 
bomb, poked a hook into the tangle of 
the parachute lines attached to the 
bomb and then backed away. The hook 
caught the lines as the rods snapped 
shut and the first cable was attached to 
the elusive bomb. CURV released the 
hook and after securing another on the 
surface, attached it. 

For safety's sake, a third cable was 
to be attached but a sudden crisis occur¬ 
red. CURV itself became caught by the 
parachute. Observers in the Alvin, stand¬ 
ing by. reported the bomb was shifting 
and was in danger of plunging into a 
4200-foot underwater canyon. There was 
no time to attach the third cable. 

The decision was made to haul up the 
weapon. Petrel's winches began grind¬ 
ing. Up rose the bomb and its parachute. 
On the way, CURV was freed from the 
tangle. At a point within 100 feet of the 
surface, frogmen went down and attach¬ 
ed another cable by placing a band 
around the bomb itself. 

Just a few more minutes and the 
bomb, battered but intact, was on the 
Petrel's deck, where, for the first time, 
observers saw one of these death-deal¬ 
ing weapons. 

A few miles away, a Russian trawler, 
which had watched the entire operation, 
took in the triumphant scene. The tri¬ 
umph marked a new breakthrough in un¬ 
derwater operations—a new conquest of 
inner space. 

The 81-day search which involved 16 
ships, 3500 Navy and Air Force men and 
75 civilians, ranging from scientists to 
divers, was over. 

There were three footnotes to the op¬ 
eration. To demonstrate that the waters 
where the bomb was recovered were 
completely free from radioactivity, the 
U.S. Ambassador to Spain took a much- 
publicized swim. 

The Spanish fisherman, who pointed 
out the spot where he saw the parachute 
fall, received a medal. He was pretty 
close—the bomb was recovered only IV 2 
miles from the spot he pointed out. 

And finally, the Navy announced it 
was billing the Air Force for the recov¬ 
ery operation. The tab is expected to be 
around S3 million. 

Here are this month's questions from 
readers and their answers: 

O. I'm a veteran of World War II. Is 
it true that I couldn't be admitted to a 
veterans hospital unless my sickness 
has something to do with my Army serv¬ 
ice?—J.F.M., Union Bridge, Md. 

A. War veterans are eligible for hos¬ 
pitalization in Veterans Administration 
hospitals for non-service-connected con¬ 
ditions if (1) hospitalization is deemed 
necessary, (2) they swear they are fi¬ 
nancially unable to pay hospital costs 
elsewhere, and (3) a bed is available. 
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Q. I got out of the Army in 1944 and 
was given a 30 percent disability. At 
that time I was single, but now I have 
five kids. Am I entitled to more money 
now that I have a family?—S.A., Dan¬ 
ville. III. 

A. No. A veteran must be rated 50 
percent or more disabled in order to 
qualify for additional allowances for de¬ 
pendents. If your degrree of disability is 
still 30 percent, you're not eligible for 
more money because you have a family. 

Q. How much are soldiers assessed 
for the U.S. Soldier's Home? Some of 
my buddies say it's 25 cents, others say 
it’s only 10 cents.—CpI. H.E., Fort Lee, 
Va. 

A. By Act of Congress in 1936, it was 
set at 25 cents a month, but only 10 
cents has been collected monthly by the 
Army since 1943. 

O. I’ve heard of an organization called 
the Military Order of the World Wars. 
Can only veterans of World War I and II 
belong? Where can I get more informa¬ 
tion about it?—L.C., Bremerton. Wash. 

A. This organization is open only to 
officers who served in World I and II, the 
Korean War, or since Jan. 31, 1955. Head¬ 
quarters of the organization is at 910 
17th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Q. Are all war veterans entitled to a 
government pension when they reach 
age 65? If so, where do you apply for 
one?—B.M S., Dundee. III. 

A. This question crops up frequently 
because there's so much misinformation 
about the benefit. Age alone is not the 
determining factor. Veterans of World 
War I, World War II or the Korean War. 
discharged honorably after at least 90 
days' service, who are permanently and 
totally disabled from reasons not trace¬ 
able to their military service, and who 
are unable to perform a gainful occupa¬ 
tion, may be entitled to a pension. How¬ 
ever, their income must be under S1800 
a year if they have no dependents or 
under $3000 a year if they have depend¬ 
ents. Your nearest Veterans Administra¬ 
tion office will gladly give you full par¬ 
ticulars about the eligibility require¬ 
ments. 


TORONADO 


(Continued from page 29) 

steer. The “Toro” is seventy-eight inches- 
wide, remember, and putting it down a 
narrow, twisting lane at even as slow a 
speed as thirty-five miles per hour is 
comparable to threading a needle with 
one's hands in mittens. Do it once, 
though, and you'll love the car forever. 

Front Wheel Drive on a production car 
is relatively new in this country. It is 
old hat to Europeans and even to the 
English. Since wheelbases and power- 
plants are so much bigger here the deci¬ 
sions Oldsmobile had to make in design¬ 
ing this car must have been monumental. 
They could not turn the engine sideways 
as Issigonis did with the English BMC 
1100 because of the almost square con¬ 
figuration of the big V-8 they used. It 
would have been most difficult to house 
the big Hydromatic transmission between 
the universal joints as the French Citroen 
does on its ID and DS models. 

Oldsmobile chose, instead, to move 
the engine a bit to the right, plump the 
transmission down right alongside it and 
connect them with a chain drive. Coupled 
to this is what they call a "planetary 
differential” which gets the power to the 
driveshafts (one for each front wheel, 
of course). The Toronado's increasing 
popularity warrants our having gone into 
the technical aspects of the design 
briefly. The total effect, in addition to 
excellent performance, is an absolutely 
flat floor, both in front and in back. It 
makes the Toronado a true six passenger 
car and said passengers could be football 
players! 

Styling changes over the 1966 model 
are few. The grille sports a wide mesh 
effect which has been picked up to cover 
the tail light lenses. The wheel covers 
feature ersatz fins for a continental ef¬ 
fect and when the headlights recess their 
covers lie flush with the rest of the 
sheet metal up front. 

There are no side vents but the air 
conditioning more than makes up for this. 
We suggest familiarizing one’s self with 
the heater and air condition controls be- 



"No—the Board has decided to move them before the exhibit opens.” 


cause we hit the defroster button by ac¬ 
cident one night and the windshield 
steamed up instantly. Lowering the win¬ 
dows hurriedly cleared the windshield 
but it was a frightening experience. 

Care should be exercised In coming 
out of driveways for the Toronado hangs 
low out back. And, while the engine will 
pull you over the roughest terrain, the 
back end with its stock suspension will 
bottom. An unusual aspect of the rear 
suspension. Incidentally, is the use of 
leaf springs back there with four shock 
absorbers. 

The Cadillac El Dorado has adopted 
the Front Wheel Drive and other Ameri¬ 
can manufacturers are considering aug¬ 
menting their lines with this design. 
Rumor had it that Ford planned to offer 
a model in 1968 not only in the Toronado 
class but one similar to the German 
Taunus intended to compete with the 
Volkswagen. Ford appears to have scrap¬ 
ped these plans now but there will be 
other offerings in the future. 

More and more domestic car buyers 
are going to have to get used to putting 
their snow tires on the front wheels. We 
predict that they are going to enjoy this 
"avant garde" traction just as much as 
we did. ■ 


SEX SURVEY 


(Continued from page 25) 

and forth. Yes we had sex after every 
meeting and I loved it. 

E.E.C., Toronto" 

It is interesting to note that In each 
of the three cases discussed, the cor¬ 
respondent has ordered a portion of 
his or her life about the pursuit of 
pleasure. E.G. feigned illness, drilled 
holes in the walls of his family's room¬ 
ing house; J.T. actually moved to an¬ 
other state in order to be near her boy 
friend; and E.E.C. found himself a mem¬ 
ber of the Naval Reserve. 

Although it would be impossible to 
determine statistically the exact num¬ 
ber of people who go as far as shaking 
up their lives in the pursuit of pleasure, 
it is felt that this month's edition of 
the SIRI Sex Survey demonstrates that 
such a pattern does exist and should 
be studied by all scientists concerned. 


NOTE: For the record, and to avoid any 
possibility of misunderstanding, the edi¬ 
tors of SIRI Magazine wish to state that 
publication of the foregoing letters does 
not in any way Imply approval of the 
points of view expressed. Some, obvious¬ 
ly. are in direct conflict with the existing 
moral standards of our country. 

Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas has written. "If there is to be 
intelligence In coming to grips with the 
problems of sex. there must be the 
widest possible discussion of it and 
dissemination of views concerning it." 

That is the stated function of the sur¬ 
vey. and any assumption that we sym¬ 
pathize with the points of view described 
Is a complete misreading of our purpose. 


SIR! SEX SURVEY 

-QUESTIONNAIRE- 

This questionnaire is designed to facili¬ 
tate our tabulations, and offers the 
respondent a standardized list of areas 
he may explore. Please attach further 
comments to the questionnaire. 

I.Name (if you care to reveal it) 


2. Age... 3. Religion .. 

4. Hobbies or recreational interests 


5. What are your sources of erotic 
arousal? Erotic literature, love stories 
in good literature, sado-masochistic 
stories, motion pictures, burlesque 
shows, talking about sex experien¬ 
ces with girls, girlie magazines? 


6. Do you masturbate? Maximum per 
week, now and in the past: 


7. Time required for masturbatory or¬ 
gasm?--- 

For coital orgasm?. .. 

8. Do you have guilt feelings after 

masturbation?..... 

9. Have you ever experienced any 

harmful effects from excessive sex¬ 
ual activity?...-. 

10. Have you ever had sexual experi¬ 
ence with another male? How often? 


11. Do you believe pre-marital sexual 
experience will affect your subse¬ 
quent adjustment in marriage? 

a. Better..... b. Worse 

Comment .... 


12. What techniques do you use during 

petting? —----.-. 

13. Have you ever engaged in cunnilln- 

gus? ---- 

14. Do you engage in group heterosex¬ 
ual activities? —.—... 

15. How often do you have heterosex¬ 
ual intercourse? —---- 


16. What contraceptive methods do you 

or your partner use? —. 

17. Do you believe young people are 
more immoral now than they were 

years ago? - 


GYROCOPTER 


(Continued from page 39) 

average person can usually become a 
pretty fair pilot in three to five hours. 

Jim hopped back In the Gyrocopter and 
buzzed around my house, demonstrating 
his obvious mastery with deft maneuver¬ 
ing. I was hooked. He passed by with 
a wave and I yelled at him to come 
down. Two hours and forty minutes later 
I was a Gyrocopter pilot. 

Gyrocoptering is one of America's 
fastest growing sports, and it’s economic 
feasability, ease of care and mainte¬ 
nance, and sheer thrill make it a natural 
for the average adventuresome male. 

The rotocraft come in four different 
models. The Gyroglider which is usually 
towed aloft by car or truck can be bought 
in kit form and assembled for very little. 
The Hydroglider is towed in the same 
manner by boat and comes with pon¬ 
toons instead of wheels. Both come with¬ 
out engine and require no formal instruc¬ 
tion or license. 

The Gyrocopter and Hydrocopter, on 
the other hand, are man-sized rotorcraft 
powered by a 72 h.p. McCulloch engine, 
and floats are obtainable if you wish to 
transform your Gyrocopter into a Hydro- 
copter. 

As mentioned previously, it takes 
about three to five hours for the average 
man to master, but you need no dual 
Instruction. After one has put in the re¬ 
quired flying time, he can obtain his 
pilot’s license from a rotocraft instructor, 
a very simple process. You don’t have 
to go through the usual red tape involved 
in flying a regular aircraft, but to fly any 
powered rotorcraft you must obtain a 
student pilot license endorsed by a rotor¬ 
craft instructor. (This can be done in a 
day.) 

Compared to a helicopter, the rotor¬ 
craft is smaller and lighter with no en¬ 
closed cabin. You can, however, build 
your own enclosure, and future models 
are expected to come with ashtrays, 
radios and other conveniences. 

Prices range from $395.00 to better 
than $1,000.00. It is the lowest priced 
flying machine today, so it is easy to 
understand why the sport of flying Gyro¬ 
copters and Hydrocopters is becoming 
so popular. One can purchase the rotor¬ 
craft either in kit form or buy it as a 
finished article. Of course, it is far 
cheaper to buy -the craft in kit form 
and do the assembling yourself. 

The rotocraft requires very little up¬ 
keep, needs no hangar (It can be stored 
In the basement or garage) and It can 
be flown for Just a few dollars a day. 

Unlike other complicated devices and 
machines, the craft Is not difficult to 
build. In fact the youngest builder is a 
mere lad of fourteen. Thousands of other 
average men and women with no previ¬ 
ous experience with aircraft of any type 
have constructed their own gliders and 
copters in just a Jew hours. 

One Is never too old to fly the rotor¬ 
craft. either. Many a youngster In his 














seventies is at this minute flying through 
the skies with a machine he never 
thought he would be able to obtain in 
his lifetime. 

The rotorcraft measures seventy-five 
inches in height, one hundred thirty-six 
inches in length (without rotor), and is 
sixty-six inches wide. The rotor diameter 
is twenty feet. 

The entire rig weighs around two hun¬ 
dred and fifty pounds with a lifting 
capacity of about the same. The blade 
revolves at 400 r.p.m. with the four 
cylinder, two stroke, seventy-two h.p. 
engine. 

Perhaps you're wondering whether or 
not it is safe to fly. I can tell you right 
now that there is no other flying machine 
in the world that is safer to fly than the 
Gyrocopter. Designed by professional 
helicopter engineers, it is almost fool¬ 
proof. For example, if one were flying 
at a high altitude and the engine sud¬ 
denly quit, the copter would slowly de¬ 
scend to earth, injuring neither the rotor- 
craft nor pilot. 

With just control stick, rudder pedals 
and the throttle, it is also a craft of 
superb flight performance and easy 
maneuverability. With the six gallon tank, 
the copter will fly for two hours, with a 
range of one hundred twenty miles, and 
by substituting a larger tank, the flying 
time and distance can be greatly in¬ 
creased. 

The Gyrocopter has a ceiling of 16,500 
feet, and a top speed of eight miles 
per hour. The craft, however, is unable 
to hover in mid-air as is the case with 
a helicopter. 

What can it be used for? You name 
it and somehow you'll find a use for it. 

It is most advantageous for example 
when hunting coyotes. The hunter can 
spot the animal from the air, then close 
in for the kill. It can be used in running 
a large trap-line which would take days 
to cover on foot. By applying floats 
it can be landed on water and used for 
fishing in much the same manner as 
a boat. 

In southern states such as Florida, 
there is often a threat of frost which 
would ruin the crop of many citrus 
farms and orchards. Defrosting of veg¬ 
etation with rotorcraft is based on the 
principle of forcing warmer air (which 
is above the colder air) down into the 
foliage. This, of course, keeps the veg¬ 
etation from freezing up. 




'Things aren’t so bad—I like girls.” 


Anyone with the proper equipment, 
and this includes a rotorcraft, could very 
well find himself in a high paying busi¬ 
ness. For Just standing by in the event 
frost should set in, one could clear 
$200 in a single night. If frost does set 
in, the man with a copter could make 
as much as $500 a night. 

The ways in which one can make use 
of the rotorcraft are all but limitless. 
Whether you prefer to hunt, fish, de¬ 
frost, explore or just plain have a ball 
with your rotorcraft. you’ll find there 
is nothing quite like the exhilarating 
experience of flying the Gyrocopter. 

It is inexpensive, easy to fly. and, pro¬ 
vided one follows the company's in¬ 
structions in use and construction, it’s 
as simple and safe as the baby’s strol¬ 
ler, with a touch more of excitement. ■ 

PARIS REPORT 

(Continued from page 27) 

or was until the police crept In and 
cracked down on it ... a swinging sex 
orgy ring that really rang the bell. 

The group had been getting together 
for years with two afternoons a week 
. . . Thursdays and Saturdays . . . set 
aside for fun and games. Since the mem¬ 
bers went in for sex before six . . . 
from three o'clock just until, to be exact 
. . . the kiddies could come along, too. 
And a lot of them did, which was why 
the police put an end to the parties. 

They objected, too. to the fact that it 
was kind of a family affair, what with 
brothers and sisters and mothers and 
daughters all tangling together. 

When the fuzz fouled everything up 
by raiding the apartment where all the 
delightful debauchery was in the course 
of doing, they discovered that a lot of 
posteriors had been captured for pos¬ 
terity in glowing, glorious Technicolor. 

Those are among the flicks that won’t 
be screened at the film festival. The po¬ 
lice, not caring one whit about real art, 
took the pix away with them. According 
to French custom, though, they haven't 
been destroyed. They’re just stored in 
some safe place . . . safe from you and 
safe from me . . . but right handy for 
whatever cop might want to cop a look. 

Who was it who said "A policeman’s 
lot is not a happy one?" 

What with model housing going up 
everywhere, it was only natural that 
someone should put up a model House. 
So that’s been done, in Hamburg, of 
course, at the very center of the notori¬ 
ous Reeperbahn. 

The thing will be U-shaped, and have 
working quarters for 136 girls. Each 
cubicle gives on a court, heated in 
those cold German winters, so that the 
girls who sit in the windows showing 
their wares won’t suffer. 

Each room will have a couch, a table, 
an easy chair and a cupboard, plus a 
kitchenette and a black-tiled shower. Be¬ 
sides. for the girls who want a rest, 
there will be nine living-rooms, where 
both lads and liquor will be off-limits. 


They won’t be let into the hairdressers, 
either, handy on the premises, although 
it's doubtful that they’d want to go 
there. But, to make up for all this, 
there’ll be plenty of parking place in the 
basement garage. 

Since the Madame has the girls’ in¬ 
terests at heart, each room will have 
an alarm system. Ringing the bell will 
bring a bouncer running. 

It’s de-luxe, de-lovely . . . and design¬ 
ed to line the pockets of the white 
slavers who are setting it up with the 
purest gold . . . and plenty of it. ■ 

WEAKEST LINK 

(Continued from page 41) 

joy his work. My specialty? Like I told 
the girl, every chain has its weakest 
link. It’s also true that every link has 
its weakest point. And when the link 
is a young woman, whose total knowl¬ 
edge and experience of sex has been 
in the rough, unskilled hands of The 
Workers behind the Iron Curtain, the 
weak point is not difficult to determine. 
My specialty is not determining the 
weak point, but attacking it. 

That is my skill. It is far better than 
being shot at while trying to enter a 
top-security military installation. 

"Sip it. my dear,” I told her. "Scotch 
can make you sick if you gulp it. And 
we can’t have you sick now. can we?” 

She kept her eyes from mine. I eased 
my hand across her shoulder to the 
front of her blouse and unfastened the 
top button. Gently, of course. 

"Eric," she purred later, much later, 
"do you really love me?" 

I kissed her suntanned shoulder. 
"Love grows, Irene. This is not love, 
but excitement. Thrill. But this is good. 
It’s the best that people like us can 
ask for at a time like this." 

"Eric?" 

I looked deep into her lovely eyes. 

"Eric—if I tell you what you want to 
know, will you go with me? Can you 
stay by me, if I choose to go to Amer¬ 
ica or England or someplace?" 

"I can work out something, I think. 
Maybe not right away, but 1 think I 
can." 

She took my hands and placed them 
under her hair. "This name you want. 
It is important to you?" 

"It is important to both of us, Irene,” 

I said, toying with the back of her neck. 

”My contact is in East Berlin. His 
name is Conrad Zeitner. He lives at—” 

She said no more. Her face froze in 
disbelief. Her eyes bulged with horrible 
realization, as my hands around her 
neck choked the life from her body. 

When I released her, I felt the small 
surge of disgust in my stomach. I went 
to the bar and filled my glass to the 
brim. The disgust always came after¬ 
wards, after every assignment, but my 
job had to be done. To protect the Con¬ 
rad Zeitners and the Hermann Eicks 
and others like myself, the Irene Bruens 
had to be eliminated. They were too 
weak to be links in any of our chains. ■ 
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"The first attempt to treat this controversial 
subject honestly and objectively"—Allan Starrex 



“What too often is dismissed 

as merely a headline scandal 
or the hobby of perverts is 
presented here as what it 
really is—an important soci¬ 
ological phenomena of twen¬ 
tieth century America." — 
Doctor Alice K. Corning 


“This is the first book on sex 

that really makes sense to me. 
Not some half-baked psychia¬ 
trist trying to analyze other 
people but the people them¬ 
selves describing their own 
sex lives. A great job."—Ber¬ 
nard M. Stiles 
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NO HOLDS BARRED! 

NO 1)01 Bl.lvl ai.k: 

NO l.ONCi-W IN DKD 
PSYCHIATRIC CLAPTRAP! 

In this unique volume vv jto 
swappers tell about wife swap¬ 
ping. They are the ones who 
really know and they are the 
ones that tell—how the\ got 
started, whs the> do it. with 
whom the> do it, how the> run 
their parties and their meetings 
and their lives. Loersthing. 

Order today to discover the 
most important stud\ ot Amer¬ 
ican morals since the first Kin¬ 
sey report on the Human Male. 
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COUNTERPOINT. INC. 

21 West 26th Street, New York, N Y. 1OO10 

Please send me.copies of 

WIFE SWAPPING-A COMPLETE 8-YEAR 

STUDY OF MORALS IN NORTH AMERICA 

at $1.25 each including handling and postage. I enclose 

$. in full payment ! am 21 or over. □ 

($2.00 each outside the continental U S A. and Canada) 
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For Action, Security, Good Pay 


INVESTIGATE ACCIDENTS 



Hundreds of men with no 
experience, no college, have 
stepped into this booming, 
$19 billion industry. Here’s 
the ideal career! 

Consider this key fact. In the short 
time it takes you to read this paee, 1.100 
accidents will occur. That’s 440,000 a day! 
Most of these accidents must be investi¬ 
gated for insurance and other companies. 
That’s a tremendous work load. It gets 
bigger every year. There are not enough 
trained investigators to meet the demand. 
And that is your opportunity! 

KEEP PRESENT JOB 
WHILE YOU TRAIN AT HOME 

Hundreds of men trained by Universal 
have stepped into the fast-growing Ac¬ 
cident Investigation field. Most of them 
had no experience and no college. They 
range in age from 20 to 55, come from 
all work backgrounds. Many are now in 
their own full or spare-time businesses, 
earning $5 to $8 an hour. Those working 
as staff investigators for companies en¬ 
joy fine starting- pay, car furnished, 
expense accounts, insurance programs. 
And they have security. Accidents will 
keep right on happening, whatever the 
economic conditions. 

FREE EMPLOYMENT HELP GIVEN 

We train you in Accident Investigation 
quickly and in your own home in your 
spare time. Work at your own pace. Then, 
we give you free job placement help. 
Or, if you prefer to start your own full 
or spare-time business in your own home, 
we show you how and help you do it. 
Universal has trained and placed more 
men in this exciting field than any other 
school. Many students start earning long 
before they finish training. 

FREE BOOK GIVES ALL DETAILS 

Send now for Universal’s free book. It 
explains opportunities in this fascinating 
field. It gives you names, locations and 
earnings of Universal graduates — and 
what they think of our training and help. 
You read. You consider. You decide in 
privacy. No salesman will call. No 
obligation. 


NO SELLING, BUT PLENTY OF VARIETY 

Accident Investigation is a service business, so you do 
no selling. But you do meet new people, new situations, 
new opportunities for profit every day. For example, part 
of the work of accident investigation is interviewing 
witnesses and people involved in accidents and losses. 
You become acquainted with leading persons in the com¬ 
munity on an equal business footing. You are accepted 
as a man with a profession. But get all the facts on 
this action-packed field of opportunity. Send today for 
Universal’s free book. 


Mail Now for FREE BOOK veterans ,R train me? 


Please rush me your free book on opportunities in 
Accident Investigation. I will be under no obligation 
and no salesman will call on me. 


Name _ 
Address 



City 


State _ Zip Code 









